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TO SPRING A COVEY, OR UNEARTH A FOX, 


IN REV'REND SPORTSMEN, Is RIGHT ORT HODOX» 


Y Couſin Village, from whom 1 

had not heard for ſome time, has 
lately ſent me an account of a Country 
Parſon ; which I dare ſay will prove en- 
tertaining to my town readers, who can 
have no other idea cf our Clergy than 
what they have collected from the ſpruce 
and genteel figures which they have 
been uſed to contemplate here in doc- 
tors ſcarfs, pudding-lleeves, ſtarched 
bands, and feather-top grizzles. It will 
be found from my Coutin's deſcription, 
that theſe reverend enſigns of orthodoxy 
are not ſo neceſſary to be diſplayed among 
ruſtics ; and that, when they are out of 
the pulpit or ſurplice, the good paſtors 
thay, without cenſure, put on the man» 
ners as well as dreis of a groom or 
whipper-in. 


DONCASTER, Ax. 14, 1756. 

Dtn COUSIN, i | 
I Am juſt arrived here, after having 
paid a viſit to our old acquaintance 
Jack Quickſet, who is now become the 
Reverend Mr. Quickſet, rector of 
pariſh in the North Riding of this coun- 
ty, a living worth upwards of three 
hundred pounds per ann. As the ce- 
remonies of ordination have occaſioned 
no alteration in Jack's morals or be- 
haviour, the figure he makes in the 
church is ſomewhat remaikable: but as 
there are many other inc uͤmbents of 
country livings, whole clerical charac- 


ters will be found to tally with his, per- 


haps a ſlight ſketch, or, as I may fay, 
rough draught of him, with ſome ac- 
count of my viſit, will not be unenter- 
taining to your readers. 

Jack, hearing that'I was in this part 


uf the world, ſent me a very hearty let-, 


ter, informing me that he had been 
double japanned (as he called it) about: 
a year ago, and was the preſent incum- 
bent of——; where, if I would favour 
him with my company, he would give 
me a cup of the beſt Yorkſhire Stingoy. 
and would engage to ſhew me a noble 
day's ſport, as he was in a fine open 
country with plenty of foxes. I re- 
Joiced to hear he was ſo comfortably 


' ſettled,” and ſet out immediately for bis 


living. When I arrived within the 
ate, my ears were alarmed with ſuch a 
loud chorus of No mortals on earth 
© are ſo jovial as we, that I began to 
think I had made a miſtake; but it's 
cloſe neighbourhood to the church ſoon 
convinced me that this could be no other, 
than the Parſonage-houſe. On my en- 
trance, my friend 8 I found in 
the midit of a room- 
in boots and hob-wigs) got up to wel- 
come me to , and embracing me, 
ve me the full flavour 'of his Stingo 


y belching in my face, as he did me 


the honour of laluting me. He then 
introduced me to his friends; and plac- 
ing me at the right-hand of his own 


eltow-chair, aſſured them.that I was a - 
very Boneſt Cock, and loved a chace of 
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five and twenty miles an end as well as 
any of them: to the. credit of 


which character, I was obliged to com- 
ly with an injunction to to:s off a pint 
umper of Port, with the foot of the 
fox dipped and ſqueezed into it to give 
a zeſt to the liquor. s 
Tue whole œconomy of Jack's life 
s yery different from that. of his bre- 
thren. Inſtead of having a wife and an 
houſe- full of children, (the moſt com- 
mon family of a country clergyman) he 
is ſingle; unleſs we credit tome idle 
whiſpers in the pariſh, that he is mar- 
ried: to his houſekeeper. The calm 
amuſements of piquet, cheſs, and back- 
gammon, have no charms for Jack, who 
tes his A eareſt action in the field,“ and 


boaſts that he has a brace of as good 


huntecs in his ſtable as ever leg was 
laid over. Hunting and ſhooting are 
the only buſineſs of his life; fox-hounds 
and pointers lay about in every 1 
| ways in 

boots. The eſtimation in which he 
holds his friends is rated according to 
excellence as ſportſmen; and to be 
able to make a good ſhot, or hunt a 
pack of hounds well, are moſt recom- 
mending qualities. His pariſhioners 
often earn a ſhilling and a cup of ale at 
his houſe, by coming to acquaint him 
that they have found an hare ſting, or 
a fox in coycr. One day, while 1 was 
alone with my friend, the ſervant came 
in to tell him that the clerk wanted to 
ſpeak with him. He was ordered in; 
but I could not help ſmiling, when 
(inſtead of giving notice of a burying, 
chriſtening, or 8 church bun- 
neſs, as I expected) I found the honeſt 
clerk came only to acquaint his reverend 
ſuperior, that there was a covey of par- 


tridges, of a dozen, brace at leaſt, not 


above three fields from the houſe. 
Jack's elder brother, Sir Thomas 


Quickſet, who gave him the benefice; is 


lord of the manor; ſo that Jack has full 

wer to beat up the game unmoleſted. 

e goes out three times a week with 
his brother's hounds, whether Sir Tho- 
mas hunts or not; and has beſides a 
deputation from him as lord of the 
manor, conſigning the game to his care, 
an empowering him to take away all 
guns, nets, and dogs, from perſons not 
culy qualified. Jack. is 'more proud of 
his office, than many other country cler- 


»gymen are of being in the commiſſion 


et the peace, Poaching is, in his cye, 


— 
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the moſt heinous crime in the two u. 
bles; nor does the care of. ſouls a 
to him half ſo important a dity as the 
preſervation of the game. 

Sunday, you may ſuppoſe, is as dul 
and tedious to this ordained ſportſman, 
as to any fine lady in town : not that he 
makes the duties of his function 2 
fatigue to him, but as this day is * 
farily a day of reſt from the uſual toll 
of ſhooting and the chace. It happenee, 
that the fen Sunday after I was with 
him, he had engaged to take care x 
church, which was about twenty mile 
off, in the abſence of a neighbouring 
clergyman. He aſked me to accompany 
him; and the more to encourage me, 
Re 3 me that we ſhould ride over 
as fine a champaign open country as an 
in the North. — I was — 
by him in the morning before day - break, 
by a loud hallooing of * Hark to Mer. 
© riman!* and the repeated ſmacks cf 
his half-hunter; and after we had ſu- 
tified our ſtomachs with ſeveral ſlices cf 
hung beef, and a horn or two of Stingo, 
we fallied- forth. Jack was mounted 
upon an hunter, which he aſſured me 
was never yet thrown aut: and as we 
rode along, he could not help lamenting 
that ſo fine a /oft morning ſhould be 
thrown away upon a Sunday ; at the 
ſame time remarking, that the dog 
might run breaſt high. 

Thou h we made the beſt of our wa) 
over hedge and ditch, and took every 
thing, we were often delayed by trying 
if we could prick a hare, or by leaving 
the road to examine a piece 'of cover; 
and he frequently made me ſtop while 
he pointed out the particular courſe that 
Reynard took, or the ſpot where he had 
earth d. At length we arrived on full 
gallop at the chorch, where we found 

congregation waiting for us; but a 

Jack bad nothing to do but to alight, 
pull his band out of the ſermon- cafe, 
give his brown ſcratch bob a ſkike,, and 
clap on the ſurplice, he was preſently 
equipped for the ſervice. In ſhort, be 
behaved himſelf both in the deſk_and 
pulpit to the ent ire ſatisfaction of al 
the pariſh, as well as the ſquire of it, 
who, after thanking Jack for his excel - 
lent diſcourſe, very cordially took us 
home to dinner with him. 

» TI fhall not-trouble you with an ac; 
count of our entertainment at the ſquire's; 
who, being himſelf as keen a ſportſman 


as ever followed a pack of dogs, wi 
| bugely 


time wW 
evening 
the ſqu 
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oely delighted with Jack's converſa- 
at f Obarch and King,” and another 
articular toaſt, (in compliment, I ſap- 
ofe, to my friend's clerical character) 
were the firſt drank after dinner; but 
theſe were directly followed by a pint 


bumper to © Horfes ſound, Dogs healthy, 


« Earths ſtopt, and Foxes plenty. When 
e had run over again, with great joy 
and vociferation, as many chaces as the 
time would permit, the bell called us. to 
evening prayers ; after which, though 
the ſquire would fain have had us ſtay 
and take an hunt with him, we mount- 
ed our horſes at the church door, and 
rode home in the dark; becauſe Jack 
had engaged to meet ſeveral of his bro- 
ther ſportſmen, who were to lic all night 
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at his own houſe, to he in readineſs to 
make up for the loſs of Sunday, by go- 
ing out a cock-ſhooting very early the 

next morning. | * 
I muſt leave it to you, Couſin, to 
make what reflgftions you pleaſe on this 
character: only obſerving; that the coun- 
try can furniſh many inſtances of theſe 
ordained. fportſinen, whoſe thoughts are 
more taken up with the ſtable or the 
dog -kennel, than the church: and, in- 
deed, it will be found, that our friend 
—＋ and all of his ſtamp are rded 

y their 1 not as Parſons o 
„but rather as Squires in Or- 

ders. 8 q - 
I am, dear Couſin, yours, * 


% 


FEBRUARY 5, 1756. 


—_— xc OLIN 0 
VANA SUPERSTITIO, VETERUMYE IGNARA DEORUM, 
1MPOSULTs $SZVIS, HOSPES TROJANE, PERICLIS 


SERVATI FACIMUS. 


Vitce 


THESE SOLEMN RITYS NOR SUPERSTITION VAIN,” 
NOR FEARS FROM BLINDGER IGNORANCE ORDAIN ; 


$AV'D FROM THE SHOCK, FROM 


DANCERS YET UNKNOWN, - - 


HIS MERCY WE IMPLOREK, WHOSE POW'R WE OWNs 


1 not eaſy for the mind of man to 
recover itſelf from any 8 
panic which has once ſeized it: for whic 
reaſon we cannot be furprifed, that many 
well-meaning people, who have not yet 
ſhaken off the apprehenſions occaſioned 
by the late dreadful earthquakes, ſhould 
be led to conjure up new terrors, and 


alarm themſelves with imaginary dan- 
-gers. Their fears interpret every com- 


mon incident, and even the change of 
weather, as ſigns of approaching de- 
ſtruction: if the day be calm and ſerene, 
ſuch, they ſay, is the uſual forerunner 
of a ſhock ; or, if the night prove tem- 


peſtuous, they can hardly perſuade them- 


ſelres that it is only the wind which rocks 


heir houſes, With this propenſity to 
entertain any unreaſonable dread about 


future events, it is no wonder that weak 
minds ſhould be worked upon by little - 
dabblers in philoſophy, Who, having 
leaned a few barren ſcraps from the 
ſagazines, preſume even. to foretel the 
diſſolution of the world by the Comet 


which is expected to appear in 1738. 


* 
\ 


Swift, in his Voyage to Laputa, has a 
paſſage ſo very appolite to theſe idle pre- 
tenders to ſcience, that I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe it. | 

© Theſe people, ſays he, are under 
* continual diſquietudes, never enjoy- 
* ing a minute's peace of mind; and 
© their diſturbances proceed from cauſes 
© which very little affect the reſt of mor- 
© tals. Their apprehenſions ariſe from 
< ſeveral changes they dread in the ce- 
© {:ftial bodies. For inſtance, that the 
© earth, by the continual approaches of 
© the ſun towards it, muſt in courſe of 
time be abſorbed; or ſwallowed up. 
That the face of the ſun will by de. 
grees be encruſted with it's own efflu- 
* via, and give no more light to the 
© world. That the earth very narrow- 
© ly eſcapeda bruth trom the laſt comet, 
© which would have infallibly reduced it 
* to aſhes; and that the next, which 
they have calculated for one and thirty 
vyears hence, will probably deſtroy us, 
© For, it in it's perihelion it ſhould ap- 
5 proach within a certain degree of p 43 


+ ſun, 
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© ſan, (as by their calculations they 
© have reaſons to dread) it will receive 
* a degree of heat ten thouſand times 


more intenſe than that of red-hot giow- 


ing iron; and, in it's abſence from 
© the. ſun, carry a blazing tail ten hun- 

© dred thoufand and fourteen miles long; 
through which if the earth ſhould paſs 
© at the diſtance of one hundred thou - 
fand miles from the nucleut, or main 

body of the comet, it muſt in it's paſ- 
©*ſage be ſet on fire, and reduced to 
© aſhes. That the ſun, daily ſpending 
it's xays without any nutriment to 
© ſupply them, will at laſt be wholl 

* conſumed and annihilated ; which 
* muſt be attended with the deſtruction 

of this earth, and of all the planets that 

© © receive their light from it. 

They are fo perpetually alarmed 
with the apprehenſions of theſe and the 
like impending dangers, that they can 
neither ſleep quietly in their beds, nor 
have any relith for the common plea- 


they meet an acquaintance in the 
morning, the firſt queſtion is abent 
the ſun's health, how he, looked at his 
ſetting and. riſing, and what hopes 
they have to avoid the ſtroke of an ap- 
proaching comet. This converſation 
they are apt to run into with the ſame 
temper that boys diſcover to hear ter- 
rible ſtories of ſpirits and hobgoblins, 
which they greedily liſten to, and dai r 
© © not go to bed for fear.” 


Let Us, however, baniſh from our 


thoughts all ſuch vain notions, and let 
us fortify our minds with a true ſenſe of 
religion, which will teach us to rely on 
the protection of that Providence which 
has hitherto preſerved us. It is with 
great pleaſure/that I remark the unani- 
mous concurrence of almoſt all ranks of 
people, in allowing the propriety of the 
preſent ſolemn Faſt, as a neceſſary act 
of hamiliation, to ayert the wrath and 
vengeance of Heayen, and call down it's 
mercies upon us. It is true, indeed, 
that no perions do more prejudice to the 
cauſe of religion, than they who cloud 
it's genuine chear fulneſs with the gloom 


cf ſuperitition, and are apt to conſider , 


every common accident that befals us 
as a julgment. - Fhcy clothe religion 
in the moſt terriſying habit, and (as it 
were) dreſs it up in all the horrors of 
the Inquiſition, Theſe people are much 
to de piticd; and it is to be wiſhed that 


* 


ſures or amuſements of life. When 


* 
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their miſtaken piety could be better g. 
gulated. But there is another ſet of 
men of a different turn, more numerous, 
and much more dangerous to the com. 
munity, who treat every act of religicy 
as a jeſt, and hold it's moſt ſacred ordi. 


nanees in contempt. Set forms and ce. 


remonies, though they have no eſſentia] 
virtue in themſelves, are yet indiſpenſi- 
bly requiſite to keep alive in us a quick 
lenſe of our duty. It mult be allowed, 
indeed, that if a man could conſtant! 

employ his mind in holy meditations, 
Exercite his virtues, and believe the myl. 
teries of our religion, he would be a true 
Chriſtian, though he never complied 
with any outward forms, or repeated fo 
much as a ſingle prayer. But it is na- 


nifeſt from experience, that thoſe who 


negle& the ordinances, negle& alſo the 
duties of a Chriſtian ; and the leaſt re. 
flection on the human mind will con- 
vince us, that ſome external rites are ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle the wandering ideas, and 
to fix the attention on ĩt's proper object. 
The fervent repetition of à prayer in- 
ſpires us with love and gratĩtude towards 
the Deity, and kindles the ſparks of de. 
votion within us: and it is eaſy to con. 
ceive, that, if the celebration of public 
worſhip was neglected among us only 
for one year, it would be a more fatal 
blow to religion than all the weak at- 
tacks of infidels and free-thinkers. 
But though forms may be faid tocom- 
poſe the body, a good hife is the ſoul of 
religion, without which the reſt is but x 
dead maſs. The moſt rigid compliance 
with every ordinance of the church, i 
it has no influence on our conduct, is 
rather a ſolemn mockery, than an atone- 
ment for our offences: as they who fe- 
ceive the bread and wine without a firm 
reſolution to lead a new life, are ſaid to 


eat and drink their own damnation, ' 


Wherefore, a ſtrict obſervance of this 
or that gt pre day is not a ſufficient 
dif of our duty, except it ſerve to 
— from the > of ſin, to 
awaken in us a deſire of becoming wor- 
thy the protection of the Almighty, by 
animating our faith, amending our lives, 
and working in us a repentance of our 
tranſgreſſions. Thus the Lord's Day 
is not merely ſet apart for devotion, 
with an unlimited licence to wickedneſi 
all the relt of the week ; but our being 
particularly exerciſed in acts of piety for 
one day, is caloulated to ſtrengthen our 

; 0 virtue, 
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+ +16, and give à tintture of religion 
— whole conduRt through the other 
= the preſent ſolemn occaſion, I 
doubt not but every perſuuſive, tending 
to make this temporary Faſt a laſting 
benefit, will be urged by the Clergy: I 
al therefore content myſelf with tonch- 


ing on ſome laxities in the uſual manner 


of keeping a Faſt; which, though they 
are not of ſufficient dignity to be taken 
notice of from the pulpit, ſhould yet 
de pointed out, as the violation of the 
Fall in theſe particulars is almoſt uni- 
verſal. 3 

The very name of a Faſt implies a day 
of abſtinence, of mortification and ſelt- 
2nial : which. has always been enjoined 
as a neceſſary means of ſubduing irre- 
gular deſires, and fitting us for holy 
meditations. For this reaſon, in former 
days, when people of quality roſe ear- 
lier than even mechanics now open their 
ſhops, when the court itſelf dined at 
eleven, that meal was deferred till four 
o'clock, in compliance with this -reli- 
gious exerciſe, which was in thoſe times 
a real abſtinence, a true piece of morti- 
fication and ſelt. denial. But if the ob- 
ſervance of a Paſt conſiſts in not dining 
till four o'clock, our perſons of faſhion 
may be ſaid to faſt every day of their 
lives. In truth, the ſeveral hours of the 
day are adapted to ſuch very different 
employments to what they were former- 
iy, that our four o'clock ſtands in the 

lace of their eleven: and nothing can 
be more abſurd, (to uſe no harſher term) 
than to adhere to the form in the per- 
formance of a religious act, when by 
the alteration of circumſtances that form 
flatly contradicts the very meaning of 
ns original inſtitution. I would alſo 
2% thoſe rigid devotees, who obſerve 


this day in all the ſtri᷑tneis of the letter, 


and would be ſhocked at the fight of a 
ieg of mutton or beef-ſteak on their 
tables, whether the dining upon ſalt or 
otter fiſh may not be conſidered rather 
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as feaſting than faſting, if (as is often 
the caſe) it thovld happen to be a difh 
they are remarkably fond of. All thete 
methods of keeping a Faſt without ab- 
ſtinence, mortification, or ſelf-denial, 
are mere quibbles tc evade the perform- 
ance of our duty, and entirely fruſtrate 
the deſign of appointing the ſolemnity. 
There is ſomething of this nature very 
commonly practiſed in France; where 
there are many families who keep the 
whole Lent with great ſtrictneſs, but the 
laſt night of it invite a great deal of com- 
pany to ſupper. The moment the clock 
ſtrikes twelve, a magnificent entertain- 
ment, . conſiſting of all ſorts of rich fare, 
is ſerved up, and theſe moſt Chrittian 
debauchees fit down to indulge in lux- 
ury, without ſinning againſt the Canon. 
I cannot conclude without an earneſt 
wiſh, that the obſervation of the preſent + 
Faſt may awaken in us a ſerious atten- 
tion to our duty hereafter; that we may 
not ſeem to have barely complied with 
a ſtated form, or to have been affected 
with the ſhort-lived piety of a fingle 
day. As to thoſe who require conſtant- 
ly to be frightened into their duty, I will 
or once venture to. eommence prophet x 
and let them be aſſured that my predic- 
tions will infallibly come to paſs. There 
is a danger more certain than an Earth- 
quake or a Comet, which will inevitably 
. overwhelm us; a danger, from which 
we cannot poſſibly guard ourſelves, and 
which perhaps is even now at our doors, 
This danger I cannot better ſet forth, 
than in the alarming words of a- cele- 
brated French preacher. © I know a 
man, (and I will point him out pre- 
© ſently) who is now in this church; a 
© man, in perfect health; a man, in the 
© flower of his age: and yet this man, 
c — before next Sunday, perhapa 
© by to-morrow, will be in his grave, 
© This man, my dear brethren, is M 
© ſelf who ſpeak to you, jt is You w 
© hear me. TH $2 
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JAN. 30, 1756. more fo, every polite accompliſhment: and hot 

_ 38s | | in ſhort, if you will not get all Euclid Wha 
Have juſt now, with near an hun- and his diagrams by heart, and pore that 21 
dred more, taken the. firſt degree over Saunderſon till you are as blind as Lnow 3 

which this University confers on her he was himſelf, they will ſay of you, a; togethe 
ona ; and begin to conſider within my- in the motto to one of your late p+ cr and (ch 

ſelf, in what manner we have Tpent our — AZam eft! tllicet! periſti— Tis — 1 

time for theſe four years paſt, and what all over with you! yen ate ruined! ledge | 
fit we are likely to receive hereafter * undone l' Not that I would depreciate 3 

n our academical tudies. But upon this kind of learning; it is certainly a —_ 
roſpection I find that, inſtead of hav- moſt noble ſcience, and reflects the great. 7 * 
laid up a ſtore, of learning which eſt honour on human wit and invention: " Pr) 

might have been of ſervice to us in our all that I complain of, is the unreaſon- 15 

future connections and intercourſe with able ſtreſs that is laid upon it; nay, even 1 

mankind, we have been confounding the molt abttruſe parts of it: which is _ 

pur heads with a miſcellaneous heap of ftill more abſurd, as there are ſo very . ug 
© . nonſenſe, which moſt of us, I am cer- few heads able to perceive anal retain the Malt 

tain, are endeavouring to unlearn as faſt nice chain of reaſoning and deduction, mos 


as we poſſibly can: inſtead of having which mult neceſſarily be made uſe of; 
.- acquired ſuch a ſhare of common ſenſe, and as a ſmall number of mathematical 
as might have been of ſervice to ourſelves geniuſes would be ſufficient for the ſcr- 
and acquaintance, we muſt entirely ſell vice of his Majeſty's dominions. | 
off our old flock, and begin the world I take it for granted, that your ſaga 
of literature anew. This reflection can- city has by this time diſcovefed, that 
not be very pleaſant to thoſe, who, I you have been addrefled by a young 
muſt ſay, have (quandered away ſo very man, whoſe too over-weening conceit of 
precious a time of life; a time of life, himſelf has perhaps induced him to ina- 
when, thougn judgment perhaps is not gine, that the Univerſity has not ſuffi- 
come to maturity, yet imagination and ciently rewarded his deſerts: if fo, you | 
invention, thoſe noble offsprings of a are not deceived. But though this diſ- 
promiſing mindy are in the very flower appointment may at preſent fit a little 
and, bloom of perfection. f uneaſy upon me, yet I think I can fore- 
This ſeat of learning, for it undoubt- ſee, that it will he the moſt fortunate 
edly deſerves that name, has'drawn and mortification that could poſſibly have 
pt us together for ſome years: our befallen me. For, in the firſt place, it 
Manners, converſation, and ſtudies, bear has ſufficiently abated that upſtart pride, 
a great ſimilitude; but now either chance which moſt young men are apt to take 
or choice is going to diſperſe us over the in their own abilities; than which no- 
whole kingdom; and our places of abode thing can be more irkſome to all their 
will ſcarce be more widely different than acquaintance, or . greater impediment 
our ſchemes of life. Notwithſtanding to their own rea} improvement. A pat 
this, the fame plan of ſtudy has been ſcholar, whenever he enters a room of 
impoſed on all: whether agrerable or company, immediately aſſumes a ſupe- 
contrary to the ben: of inclination, has riority in diſcourſe, and thinks himſelf 
never been regarded. Mathematics is obliged to correct all improprieties in 
the ſtandard to waich all merit is reter. thonght or expreſſion. You mult © ſpes 


red; and all other excriiences, without © by the card, as Hamlet ſays, or ex. 
| * 5 


— 4 


ö Of 


g the cenſure of this ſuperficial cox- 
comb. If, according to the common 
form of ſpeech, you ſay, that there is 
either heat in fire, or coldneſs in ice, he 
will inform you, that you deliver your. 
ſelf very inaccurately, as Mr.. Locke 
has fully demonſtrated; he wil] tell you, 
you cannot pfove, that two and two 
make four, or that you are alive your- 
&if, Theſe, and a thouſand other ob- 
{-rvations equally impertinent, he is 
continually making, to the no ſmall 
unealineſs and perplexity of the ladies 
and honeſt country gentlemen. 

What is ſtill a greater mis fortune, is, 
that a man of this caſt is never likely to 
know any better : for, having raked 
together a few metaphyſical diftin&ions 
and ſcholaſtic refinements, he thinks he 
has laid up a ſufficient fund of know- 
ledge for bis whole life; he deſpiſes all 
common ſenſe Ee 2 ſenſe) 
through an ambition of a ng par- 
— and as for 2 or on 
of others, thoſe he thinks himſelf indiſ- 
penſably bound to difregard ; inaſmuch 
as ſuch ſubmiſſion-unphes fome interio- 
tity, which ke would by no means be 
thought to labour under. Such a diſ- 
poſition as this I take to be the ſure and 
infallible token of confirmed ignorance : 
a melancholy inſtance of the depravity of 
human nature, that the leſs we know, 
the mote we preſume ; and the fewer 
advances we have made towards true 
knowledge, the leſs occaſion we think 
we have of any further improvement. 

In tne ſecond place, if I may be al- 
lowed to judge of what I cannot pollibly 
have ——_— I take it to be of the 
greate t to a ng perſon to 
meet with early argen in life: 
for ſooner op later every one muſt have 
his ſhare of them z and the ſooner we 
meet with ſome of them the better, By, 
this means the mind is eaſily made fami- 
liar with croſſes and vexations, and is 
not thrown off it's balance by e 
thwarting and way accident : by 
tais means we ſubmitto ills and troubles, 


as the neceſſary atrendlants on mankind ; / 


as on a rainy day we make ourſelves 
0 and contented, but hope for ſun- 


ine on the morrow. And, inderd, 


there ſeems to be a ſtrong analogy be- 
tween the inclem:ncy of the weather at- 
tacking our bodies, and the ſtorm of af- 
fiiftions which batter our minds. The 
rain will beat, and the wind will roar, 

us vie our utinot end:avours to the 
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contrary; but by inuring our ns to 
the wind her wh the rx Saad york 
other rope methods, we ſhall feeb no 
very ſenſible inconvenience from. them. 

In like manner, all our ſkill and art 
cannot prevent or elude the rubs and 
diſatters to which we are liable: but if 
by degrees, and early in life, we are 
hardened and accuſtomed to them, and if 
by the help of reaſon and ſound = 
laſophy, we arm and fortify ourſelves 
againſt them, they may ſill perha 

reach us, but their ſhocks will uite 


| weak and languid ; and we may 


the daxts of Fortune, as Virgil ſays of 
Priam, when he hurled a javelin at 
Pyrrhus | | 


= Telum label fine u 
* by ; 


4. 


"Short of it's aim, and impoteric wo wounds 


The ferble ſhaft falls hurtleſs in the grounds 


Thus you ſee, Mr. Town, that out 
of a ſeeming evil, I have diſcovered a 
real good: and I am certain, if this me- 
thod of reaſomng could be made univer- 
ial, we ſhould find much fewer mur- 
murers againſt the preſent diſtribution 
and order of things. 

I am, Sir, yours, 8 


M. TOWN, 

J An ſo great an admirer of the fair- 
— that I mes + let 1 their 

ible writings me. Y_ 
this year the Lady's Diary, merely 
cauſe it was advertiſed as the Wornan's. 
Almanack; which 4 . — the 2 
manack compoſed dy a Woman; 
aud 1 hen Wen Adler in my ſuppo- 
ſit ion. It is not the wotk of a female. 
'The Christian name of the author, I 
have reaſon to believe, is Marmaduke, 
unleſs I miſunderſtood a molt curious 


cupy of verſes, deſcribing-a mottTuperty - 


entertainment of fiſh, fleſh, piet, and 
tarts, exhibited upon New Year's Day 
1755. His Sirname remains 4s great 
an ni as any in his book. His 
ood jutors, contributors, or aſſiſtants, are 
Meſſrs. Walter Trott, Timothy Nabb, 
Parrick Ocavannah, J Honey, Hen- 
ry 8 alan, and others. I honour theſe 
gentlemen, and their works: but I own 
my chief delight is "seading over the - 
Riddles and Unriddles, tbe Qneftions . 
and the Anſwers of Miſe Sally We 
30 na, 


\ 


Celia, Miſs Nancy Evelyn, Miſs E. 8. 
Mils Atkinſon, Enira, and other choice 


Uttle feminine ſpirits of the age. Rid- 
dles are fo becoming, and appear fo 
retty, when dandled about by ladies, 
it they may be Tray ta to ſoft 
Gm6otb, painted, waxen babies, dreſſed 
op in a proper manner for Miſſes to 
ay with, from eighteen to fourſcore. 
ut, above all, I muſt take this opportu- 
nity of congratulating dear Mifs Fanny 
Harris, whe, I find, © has given an ele- 
© gant Solution to a Prize Problem, by 
© a Fluxionary Calculus founded on the 


Properties of Fangents,* and by that 
means has run away with no lefs than 


twelve Diaries for this important year 
1756. As this young lady is jaſtly 
called © the honour of her ſex,” and 
deals entirely in the Properties of Tan- 


: r T fear ſhe will never deſcend fo 


'£ 


as Ridaleme Riddlemerer; and there- 


of your paper, Town, a fmall 


| fore I moſt humbly offer by the vehicle 
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Riddle, invepted with much. ing 
thought by myſelf, to the ſo oh 
thoſe three ingenious. Spinſters, Mit 


— 


Polly Walker, Miſs Grace Tetloy 
and Miſs Ann Richaby, to appear % 
the Lady's Diary of 2757, and to n- 
ceive upon appearance, as a premium, 
one compleat ſet of the Connoiſſeur in 
Pocket Volumes, to be the property d 
one or more of theſe three falle, Who 


Fire and Water mix'd together, 

Add to chis ſome Salt and Tin; 

Tell me, Ladies, tell me whether 
In this Mixture there is Sin? 


The Solution itſelf, if not truly ex: 

124 by the Three Graces, to whom 

now adreſs it, ſhall appear, by your 

permiſſion, in the firſt Connoiſſeur after 
nent mew TEATRO 7 

I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, ' 

' MICHAEL KRawBsibce, 


1 
* 
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TER CENTUM TONAT ORE DEOS, EREBUMQUE, CHAOSQUE, 


*. 


DIRE EXECRATIONS SPLIT YOUR EAKS-ASUNDER, 


TERGEMINAMQUE EECATER, TRIA VIRGINS ORA DIAN #. 


8 Vizs. OY 


DEATH! AND DAMNATION! FURIES |. ol AN THUNDER !* 


As $ there; are ſome vices which the 
.yulgar have preſumed to copy 
Ham whe great; ſo there are others Which 
the great have condeſcended to borrow 


from tht Among theſe I can- 
not but ſet down, the ſhock ing. practice 
of Cusbiß and Sweering 2. a practice, 


avhich ( fy nothing at preſent ęf it's 
impiety and profaneneſa) - is low. and 
indelieate and places the. man of ,qua- 
Juy on the ſame level with the chairman 
at his d A gentleman would for- 
Fit 
thou 
with the oratory. of Billingſgate, and 
conyerſe in the ſtyle of an oyiter. woman: 
but it is accounted no diſgrace to him, to 
uſe the ſame coari expreſſions of Cur(- 
ing and Swearing with the meaneſt of 
the mob. For my own patt, I cannot 
ſee the difference bet wern a By Gad, 
or a Gad dem- me, minced and ſoft- 
ened by a genteel pronunciation from 
well- bred lips, and the lame expreſſion 
; #8» a . 


— „ 


pretenſions · to that title, ho. 
chuſe to embelliſh· his-difcquric 


bluntly bolted out from the broad mouth 
of a porter. or. hackney· cchman. 

I hall. purpole:y wave making any 
reflections on the impiety of this prac- 
tice, as I am ſatisßed they would have 


but little weight gither with the bean- 


monde or the canaills The Swearer of 


*. either ſiation devotes himſelf piece - meal, 
as it were, to deſtruction; pours out 


anathemas againſt bis, eyes, his heart, 
his ſonl, and every part of his body; 


nor does he ſcruple to extend the fant 


| wiſhes to the limbs and joints of 

is friends and acquaintance. This 

they both do with the ſame fearleſs un- 

concern; but. with this only difference, 

that the Gentleman-iwearer damns him- 

ſelf and others with the greatelt civility 
and good - brxedling imaginable. 


My pretlegeſſor, the 'Tatler, gives vs. 
an account of a certain humouriſt, wid 
got together a party of noted Swearers 


to dinner with bim, and ordered their 


diſcourſe to bg taken down in ſhort- 


riched 
dialed 
Giles 
again 
on ev 
ſtatio 
again 
the g 
the l 
or in 
ordit 
1mp! 
the 
law 
ther 


prof 


- 


hand ; which being afterwards repeated 


to them, they were extremely ſtartled 
and ſurprized at theirown common talk. 
A dialogue of this nature would be no 
improper ſupplement to Switt's Polite 
Converſation, though, indeed, it would 
appear too ſhocking to be ſet down in_ 

rint, But I cannot help wiſhing, that 
it were poſſible to draw out a catalogue 
of the faſhionable Oaths and Curſes in 


' vreſent uſe at Arthur's, or any ther 
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would be exceedin 
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faſhioned creatures, who adhere to their 
common acceptation, and cannot help 
thinking it a very ſerlous matter, that a 
man ſhould devote his body to the Devil, 


or call dawn damnation on his ſoul. 
Nay, the Swearer himſelf, like the Old 
Man in the fable, calling upon Death, 
5 loth to he taken at 
his word; and, while he wiſhes deſtruc- 
tion to every part of his body, would 
be highly concerned to have à limb rat 


polite aſſembly: by which means' the "away, his noſe fall off, or in eye drop 


company themſelves would be led to 
imagine, that their converſation had 
been carried on between the loweſt of 
the mob ; and they would bluſh to find, 
that they had gleaned their cltviceſt 
phraſes: from lanes and alleys, and en- 
riched their diſcourſe' with the elegant 
dialet of ' Wapping and Broad St. 
Giles's. | 
Tube legiſlature has, indeed, provided 
2g · inſt this offence, by affixing a penalty 
on every delinquent, according to bis 
ation : but this law, like thoſe made 
againit gaming, is of no effect; while 
the genteeler ſort of Swearers pour forth 
the lame execrations at the Hazard - table 
or in the Tennis- court, which the more 
ordinary gameſters repeat, with the ſame 
impunity, over the Shuffle-board' or in 
the Skitt]e-alley. Indeed, were this 
law to he rigorouſly put im execution, 
there would appear to be little or no. 
proportion in the puniſhment: fince the 
tleman would eſcape by depofßiting 
is etown ; while the poor Wfeteh, Who 
cannot rae a ſhilling, muſt be chpped_ 
in the Stocks, or ſent to Bridewell, Bur: 
as the offence is exactly the (ime, I 
would alſo have no diſtinctlon made in 
the treatment of the offenders r and it 
woult be a moſt ridiculous, but a due 


mortification to a man of quality, to be i 


oblige to thruſt his leg through de 
ſame Stocks with a carman or # cbal- 
heaver ; ſince the firſt degraded himſelf, 
and qualified hjmſelf for their company, 
by talk ing in the fame mean dialect. 
I am aware, that it will be pleaded” 
in excuſe for this practiee, that Oaths 
'and Curles are intended only as mere 
expletives, whith ' ſerve to round a pe- 
riod, and give a grace and fpirit to con- 
verlatiun. But there ae fill ſome old- 


19 * » " *” as * 
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out of the ſocket. It would, therefort 
be adviſeable to ſubſtitute ſome other 
terms equally unmeaning, and at the 
{ame time remote from the vulgar Curſ- 
ing and Swearing, BR. 
It is recorded to the honour of the 
famons Dean Stanhope, that in his 
younger days; when he was chaplain to 
a regiment, he reclaimed the officersy 
who were much addicted to this vulgar 
practice, by the following methati ot re- 
vof, ' One evening; as they.were alt” 
in company together, after they hal 
been very eloquent” in this K ind of che 
toric 'fo natural to the geritlemenwf the 
army, the worthy Dean took occaſion 
to telFa ſtory in his turn; in which he 


2 repeated the words Bottle and 
glaſs, inſtead of the uſual expletives of” 


God, Devil, and Dams, which he did 


not think quite fo becoming for one of” 
his cloth to make free with. . I would 


recommend it to our people of Faſhion » . 


to make uſe of the like innocent phraſes, 
whenever they are obliged to have fe- 
courſe to the ſubſfitutes for thought 
and expreſſion. "Bottle" and glaſ might 
be introduced with' great energy in the 
table talk af the King's Artis or St. 


Alban's taverng. The gameſter might” . 


be indulged, withvut. offence, ia wears 
ig by the*Khave of Clubs, or ti 
Curſe of Scotland; or he might, with 
ſome propriety, retain the old execration- 
of The Deuce take it, The beautfhvgld? 
be allowed da (wear. by his gracious? 


Dale whith is the god of hixidolatry'*” * 


10 the commort expletives ſhould eb 
it only of upon my word,” and © upon 
© my honour ;* which” terme, whatever 
ſenſe they- might formerly bear, are: 
preſent underſtoddꝰ onrfy as words 
courts without meaning 


” 
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Ne CIX. THURSDAY, 


 INTERDVM VELGUS RECTUM VIDET53 EST, UBI PECCAT+« 


, 


„ WHAT EVERY BODY SAYS, 13 OFTEN TRUE; 
BUT VERY OFTEN TI A FAL®#Z ROOD r. 


HE world 'is indebted to that in- 
genious inquirer after truth, the 
famous Sir Thomas Brown, for an ex- 
cellent treatiſe, in which he has refuted 
ſeveral idle and ridiculous opinions that 
iled in his time ; to which work 

has very properly given the title of 


+ 


Voulgar Errors, — of no 
leſs im » he has taken great — 
to ex the common notion, that 


witch can make a voyage to the Eaſt 


Indies in an egg-ſhell, or take a journey 
- of two or three handred miles acroſs the 
country on a broom-ſtick : an aſſertion, 
maintained by that wiſe monarch, Ki 
James the Firſt, who „ 0 
to commence author an upport it, 
He has alſo refuted the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that the Devil is black, 
has horns upon his head, wears a long 
ing tail, and a cloven ſtump; nay, 
eyen denied, that whereſoever 
goes, he abyays ſeaves a finell of brim- 
behind him; and has no leſs fer» 
ouſly endeavoured to ſhew the abſurdity 
of the ſuppoſition, that Adam and Eve 
were born into the world without navels, 
But all theſe miſtaken notions, though 
they might pothbly obtain belief in for- 
mer times of ſuperſtition and ignorance, 
could never have been countenanced in 
this more enlightened age. 80 far from 
acknowledging the 
we even doubt the exiſtence of the Witch 
of Endor: that illuſtrious perſonage the 
Devil is only looked upon as a mere 
bugbeat , 
been taught at the Robin Hood Society, 
that the whole account of our fart pa- 
rents is nothing but a fin and an 
eld woman's ſtory. | | 
Since the days of Sir Thamas Brown 
fuch firange revolutions have happened 
among ns, in the arts and ſciences, in 
religion, in politics, and in 
life, that I cannot but think a Work, 
 Sntended as à ſupplement to the above- 
mentioned treatile of Vulgar Errors, 
be highly acceptable to the pyb- 
hic, Gnce it 15-yotocjous, that many te- 
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wer of witcheraft, 


- pangs of child-birth. I have been told 
the loweſt mechanics have 


on 


alla Dd... * = 
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| Hos, 


nets, which were then thought indiſput. 
able truths among all ranks of people, 
are need xr to be erroneous, and arte 
only credited by the uninformed yulgar, 
A work of this nature it is my inten. 
tion ſhortly to publiſh : in the mean 
thong, 2-02 Shag my ſelf 7 lay. 
ing 0 imen of the per -· 
formanee — * 
The ignorance of the multitude has 
hitherto pronounced it © to be abſolutely 
« impoſhble that a Maid can be with 
child.“ But it is well known to the 
learned, that in theſe later times there 
have been many inſtances of maiden-mo. 
thers : though, whether they are im- 
pregnated by the wett wind, like Vir- 
il's mares, or, as it was ſaid of Juno, 
by eating a ſallad; whether they bring 
forth, as Dutch ladies do, Sooterkins ; 
whether they conceive by intuition, or 
the operation of the fancy ; or by what 
other cauſe, has not been aſcertained. 
Several inſtances have been recorded, 
among the Reman Catholicks, of Nuns 
and Lady Abbeſſes, who have miracu- 
louſly proved with child: and here in 
England we haye more than once heard 
of the pregnancy of a Maid of Honour, 
I myſelf know a lady, almoſt approach. 
ing to the verge of an old maid, who 
was yery much bloated and puffed up 
with the wind- cholie; for relief of which 
ſhe went into the country for a month, 
and was unexpectedly ſeized with the 


of another, a vigin of the moſt unſpot- 
ted character, who very unaccountably 
fell into labour, juſt as they were going 
to tap her for the droply. An eminent 
man midwife of my acquaintance was 
iv the beginning of his practice called 
to a virgin, who, to his great ſurprize, 
brought forth rage hcl — form and 
appearance exattly reſem à man- 
Fi. This he TS. a moſt 
wonderful Lufys Nature ; and hal ac. 
tually drawn up an account of it (with 
a figure of the monſter (to be lajd be- 
fore the Royal Society: but in leſs than 

, 3 twelyc- 
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a twelvemonth he delivered the ſame 
hady, who ttill continued in a ſtate of vir- 
ginity, of another falſe conception, like 
the farmer; and for many years after, this 
igyof a virgin had ſeveral other mon- 
. and preternatural births of the ſame 
kind. He further aſſures me, that he 
das fince very frequently met with theſe 
Fhanomenas ; and that the only differ- 
ence between maids and married women 
in this point is, that the former do not 
manifeſt the ſigns of pregnancy ſo full 
in their waits, nor do they cry out ſo 
yehemently in their labour · pains; and it 
is remarkable that they never chuſe to 
ſuckle their children. | 
It is vulgarly ſuppoſed, that * the 
« events of Gaming are. by 
blind chance and fortune: but the wite 
and polite, that is, the Knowing Ones, 
cannot but ſinile at the abſurdity of this 
nation; though even the ſagacious Hoyle 
and Demoivre themſelves, by the nicety 
of their calculations of chances, ſeem to 
have adopted this idieilous ductrine. 
The profeſſors at Arthur's, and the ex- 
pexienced m—_ in -the myſteries of 
Gaming, kindly condeſcend to give le(- 
ons at reaſonable rates, to thoſe no- 
vices who imagine that the events of 
play, like thoſe of war, are- uncertain? 
and ſo eogent is their method of in- 
itruQtion, that they never fail to con- 
vince their pupils, that ſucceſs at dice, 
as well as bowls, $ upon a (kil- 
tu} management of the Biaſs, and that 
the cards are not ſhuffled by the blind 
hand of Fortune. / "ov 
It is a notion confined wholly to the 
Vulgar, that © Matrimony brings people 
* together :* but it is notorious, that in 
higher life a Marriage is the moſt <ffeg- 
tual method to keep them aſunder. It 
is impoſſible for a man and his wife eve 
to be ſcen together in public; and a . 
ſon of 3 had rather enjoy a tete a- 
tete with any body's wife but his own, 
in private. Genteel couples have ſepa, 
rate amuſements, pay ſeparate vilits, 
keep (ſeparate company, he in ſeparate 
beds, and (like the man and woman in 
a weather. houſe) are never ſeen toge- 


ther : nay more, if they are very gen- 


teel indeed, the lady has her ſeparate 
maintenance, On the contrary, if a 
man of faſhion has a tendre for an un- 
married lady, t reſide in the fame 
houſe, partake of che ſame diverſions, 

a oblerve every other article of the 
ſtr ifteſt cohabitation, Te ſureſt way 
of diffolving a connection of this fort 
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is to Sir John Brute bluntly 


declares, that, if he was married to an 
hogſhead of claret, the thought of Ma- 
trimony would make him hate it. Thus, 
in general, the very names of Wife and 
Huſband are ſufficient to deſtroy all af- 
fection: and it = but a day or two 
ago that I met with a ſpri young 
gentleman” much of ENT — 
with = Prwd who being reproached 
for neglecting his lady for a miſtreſs, 
and reminded that Man and Wite were 
one fleſh, replied, that it was very true, 
and what pleaſure could he have in touch. 
ing his own fleſh? Modern Wedlock, 
therefore, may be rather ſaid to divide 
than unite: at leaſt, if matrimony ever 
brings folks together for a time, it is 
only 1 them more effectually 
as, according to the principles of action 
and re · action, where two bodies are 
drawn together by a violent attraction, 
they immediately fly off, and are driven 
back again from each ether, by the prin- 
ciples· of repulfion. 

It may be well called a Vulgar Error, 
ſince none but the Vulgar think ſo, that 
© the Sabbath is a day of reſt.” It is, 
as experience teaches us, a day of buſh - 
neſs with ſome, of pleaſure with athers, 
but of reſt with none. It is true, in- 
deed, that a * from worklly oc- 
cupations, together with roaſt beef and 
plumb-pudding, were formerly the cha- 
racteriſties of the Sabbath in England: 
but thele ĩnacti ve principles are now en- 
tirely out of faſhion; nor do I know an 
perſon, who is (trictly debarred from 
exerciſing his employment on that day, 
except the Sheriff's Officer. The exact 
citizen, nicely calculating the damages 
he would ſuſtain, en an average, by the 
155 of the ſeventh part of his time, de- 

rauds the Sabbath of it's due right, as 
he cheats his cuſtomers, in the way 
of trade. As to people of quality, 
they, I ſuppoſe, (auly confidering how 
prodigal they are of their lives by ad- 
ing to the polite ſyſtem) are willing 
to huſband the little time allotted them, 
oy aging * night to day, and Sunday 
ta the week. f | 
If Old Woman was not a term fre- 
quently made uſe of by the perverſe and 
impolite multitude, I ſhould hardly at. 
tempt to prove ſo clear and obvious a 
propoſitjon, as that * there is no ſuch 
thing in the creatiqn as an Old Wo, 
man.“ Old Women are, indeed, 
mentioned by ſome few Writers: but 1 
have always looked upon their exiſtence 


4 


— 


» * 
* 


* 


„„ 


- "+ 
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and means to raiſe money for the pre- 
' . ſent exigence of affairs. I have with 


1 
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f 


dignags of the Vohoes; and Ido not be- 


| Hieve, that there has ever been ſuch an 


animal in nature fince the Flood. In 


tte preſent diftant period we are unable 
. to.conceive the leaſt idea of ſdeh a crea- 


ture, as the ſame appearance. df youth, 
the fame lilies ag rolls bloom Zn the 
faces of the whole ſex. Fat A 

this, if we look round at the opera, the 
playhouſe, 3 wy route, or any other 
aſſembly, we may obſerve, that, all our 
girls, whether of a ſmaller gr of a larger 


growth, aſſume the fame air of gaiety. 
and intrigue, and wear the 2 


lexions. A limner of great buſmeſs 
—— declared to me, that — 
he has had ſeveral mothers, ind grand - 
mothers, and great grand-mothers ſit 
on him, he never yet drew the picture 
of an Old Woman. Medea is faid*to 
have renewed the 8 igour 
her father Rion by boiling tim vi 
magie herbs in a cauldron: but 
I will not preſume to ſay, that Vr ladies 


are preſerved from old - age oy ſtewing 
g wa 


in a copper; or that, acc 
more modern notion, Old Women are 


f of. 
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to be us chitnerical, as that of the Brub. 


ground young again by a mill. This, 
1 2 _ ; that youth, as well 
i uty, it AN rerogati: 
of the female ſexy and that Lay: nary 
it fits venerable on a nan, would no 
— become - oy * a beard, 

In an age fo enlightened as the pre. 
ſent, which wh have ene off all 1 
mean prejudices. of nature and educa. 
tion, it is no wonder that we ſhould 
diſcard the Goſpel ; and I am almoſt in 
doubt, whether I ſhould mention - the 
belief of it as a Vulgar Error, ſince it 
daily loſes it's credit among us. Where. 
fore, if 1 may not de alone to ſet 
down the belief in à God, a Saviour, x 


Future State, the Immortality of the 


Soul, Er. &c; as prevailihg Errors, I 
cannot omit ſo fair an opportunity of 
congratulating my cotemporaries on 
their having overcome them. Nor cen 


I better conclude this paper, than by 
. at hint to my friends, the Preethinkers, 
. cautioning them to conſider, whether, 


if we were mae by chance, the world 
was. made by chance, and every thing 
elſe was male by chance, there may not 
alſo be an Hel by chance.” © Q 


+ 1756. 


* 1 


Hon. 
- - 


VIRTUE SHALL Go $COT-FREE 3 OUR NEW YXCISE 


ro MR. TOWN. 
1 © 


. 0 ving 


VERY Englithman, who has the 
good of his country at heart, muſt 


- lament the perplexity which our mini- 


fters labour under, in contriving ways 


-. , pleaſure hearkened to the ſeveral projec s 


oſed in the debates of patriots in 
our coffce-houſes-and private clubs: but 
though I find they are unanimons in 
allowing the neceſſity of levying -new 


taxes, every one is willing to ſhift off 
- the burden from himſelf. — 

Il I was introduced the other night into 
a ſet of worthy citizens, who very zea- 
_ ouſly took this ſubject into conhidera- 


tion over their evening pipe. One of 


.  ... them, a grave gentleman, pulling the 
| Evening Po 


| out of his pocket, and 


von VICE AND FOLLY SHALL RATSE LARGE SUPPLIES, 
| ' _ 


putting on his ſpectacles, read aloud to 
us the ſeveral methods Already proposed 
to which many wiſe objefions were im- 
mediately ftarted by the company! 
© What's that ?* ſays an old Don, who 
IT afterwards found had a ſmall eſtate in 
houſes ; An additional duty u 

bricks, and pan-tiles and plain- tiles) 
* I luppoſe they will lay a duty upon 
e plain-tile pegs by and bye,” This 
ſpeech was received with an hearty 


chuckle of applauſe from the ret of the 


company; when another took occahon 
to obſerve? That he very much ap- 


proved the ſcheme for laying a larger 


© tax upon cards and dice; one of which 
be called the dewiPFs books, and the other 
his benen. The duty upon plate might 
perhaps have piſſed Into a law in this 
aſſembly, it it lag not been vehemently 
pot by one member, (whom I dil- 


covered to be a ſilverſmith,) in which he 


* - 


- 
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was ſeoqnded, by the landlord of the expect will be ſmuggled, or carried on 


. o had a ſeat in this meeting, clandeſtinely- And, as gaming is an 

ls, r * it would lie very hard eſſential diverſion at all theſe — a 
el upon publieans, as nobody wauld now I would further adviſe, that every card- 
de « drink their porter out — Pot. table be entered, in the ſame manner as 
ph Theſe and the .like arguments. induced al! hou) eurriages. and a proportion- 

= us to ſer aſide all the projects that had Able rate fixed on them, according tg 

been offered hitherto, and to conſult to- the degree and quality of the owners. 

oo gether in order to find new ones in their Be it enacted moreoyer, that extraordi- 

her room; ng which J could not but narylicences ſhall Fe taken out for play- 

. ſraile at the propoſal of an honeſt peruke- ing at cards on the Sabbath day; but 
uld maker, who adviſed the IWying of > that theſe be granted only to perions of 

do; tax upon all that wore their own the higheſt rank and fafhion. 

the air For, ſays he, we have never At the preſent juncture of affairs eyery 
* © had good times ſince wigs were out one will agree with me, that if an ab(o- , 
oo i of faſhion. What rare days were Jute prohibition be impracticable, an 

ke « thoſe in Queen Anne's reign, when the heavy duty ſhould; be laid on the im- 

Fo 4 « nobility and gentry wore large flaxen portation of French faſhions and fop- 
wwe « flows of thirty guineas price! And, as peries into this * ue It is therr- 

„1 you may ſee by my Lord Godolphin's fore but reaſonable that all French cooks, 

{ of monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, a valets de chambre, milliners, manteau- 

— « prime miniſter's wig. could not be makers, hair-cutters, &c. ſhould be at 
by made, I am ſure, under fifty gvineas,* leaft doubly taxed, as it is notorious 
Fae The di ſcourſe, that paſſed at this ſo- that they ext from the du who , 
15 ciety of politicians, has led me to turn my employ them, more than double the 
orid thoughts on deviſing ſome methed that wages or, price of their labours, that 
10 4 might anſwer the preſent demands for a our own modeſt countrymen wqauld re- 
gee. ſupply, wittrthe leaſt injury to the com- quire. * This tax; I make no doubt, 


munity. On this actount I am of 6pi- would produce no inconſiderable ſum 

nion, that private vices (according to for the public uſe; and as our ladies, 
the {avqurite tenet of Maundeville) may though I would not ſuſpe& that they 

in ſore meaſure be converted into pub- have French hearts, are ambitious of 

lic benefits, by laying a certam tax or wearing French complexions, a further 
duty on the faſhionable amuſements of ſum might alſo be raiſed by fixing an 

the gay and polite world. For this pur- high duty upon rouge and carmine. 

poſe I have, with great pains and labour, There are many other particulars in 

contrived a plan, a few heads of which, the faſhionable world, which might be 

without further preface,” I ſhall (with turned in the ſame manner to the public 

your leave) ſubmit to the conſideration good. A tax on kept miſtreſſes, for 


4 of thoſe whom it may concern. example; who are now become ſo very 
5 145 Firſt then, I would propoſe, that no numerous, that I queſtion not but a 
$78 perſon of quality, or othexs, ſhould be duty, properly levied. on them, would 
am, allowed to keep any route, drum, aſ- be ſufficient to maintain all the w.dows 


, who ſemby, viſiting- day, (or whatever other of our ſoldiers and failors who gs 


v: name it may hereafter be called by) at happen to he killed in the ſervice. . 
A= which mote than one hundred — Hs * might alſo be laid on all _ 
kr wp ſhall be found aſſembled, without pay- Bagnios, French-wine-houſes, Covent 
* ; ing a certain rate for every ſuch route, Garden coffee-houſes, &ci and fincg, 
This drum, &c. The number of theſe meet- in ſpite of Jaws and decency, theſeplaces - 
3 ings which are held in this town, (in · are ſuffered to be kept open, it is furely 
1 Ri | . cluding the city of London and the equitable that they ſhould pay, round 
pt ſuburbs thereof) I have computed, upon taxes for the relief of the nation, as 
" * an exact calculation, to amount annual- well as an antwal tribute for the con- 
1 ly bd eight thouſand three hundred and nivance of the neighbouring Juſtices. 
nch upwards : {© that if a duty, at only ſix - Ta add to this ſcheme, and to make vide 
7 pence per head, were to be levied upon and folly further contribute ao the pub - 
fo 10 tae company, it would bring in a pro- Ie neceſſity, I would alſo propdſe, that 
** | digious income to the government; de- Meſſieurs Harris, Derry, and the reit 
e duQing for the decreaſe conſequent of of the fraternity of Pimpe, retained as 
1 0 this tax, us alſo for thoſe which we may caterers to the voluptuous at any tavemn 
hich he | 277 
was 


* 
* 
— 


— — 
— 


, with a ſprightly 


20 THz Convofesr uk, 


or bagnio, ſhould enter all the hacks in when, on paying a certain rate, they may 
their los 


vice at an exciſe-office apptopri- 


be indu in à private execution fra 


ated to this purpoſe; and that, to prevent the hands of Jack Ketch, and the 
trands, as ls to point ot > clay roner's inquett ſhall be directed to wing 


of application to the office for redreſs in in their 


verdict, Lunacy. I am, Su, 


caſe of complaint, cheſe hacky ſhould by your humble ſervant, c. 


all marked and numbered like the hack+ 
ney · coaches. 1 
As it is incumbent on every-Englith- 


man to <xpoſe his life in defence of his 
country againſt the common chemy, I | 


mutt particularly recommend, that ſome 
means may be deviſed, that the gallant 
teats of thaſe men of honour, who ra- 


ther chuſe to riſk their lives in the mod iſn 
. way of duelling, may be attended with 
ſome advantage to their countrymen. I 


would therefore adviſe, that ſword and 
piſtols, of a ſettled length and bore, 
with the Tower-ſtamp, be provided by 
the government for the uſe of Duelliſts, 
ard that they ſhall not preſume to make 
uſe of any other, under pain of incur. 


ring the guilt of murder. Theſe wea- 


pons may be let out at a certain price; 
and if one of the parties happen to kill 
the. other, the ſurvivor ſhall be ſubject 


to a fine according to his rank and ſta- 


tion, and a jury ſhall be directed to 
bring in the verdict, Sel>dgfence, In 
like manner, perſons of quality may 
have leave granted them to put an end 
to their own lives, after an ill run at 


eards, or the like emergent occalions;_ 


the following 
already appeared in the Daily Adver: 
tiſer) a fe in ſome corner of your 


paper. doi this, you will great 
Kk use le Floovert, n l 


To Mk. TOWN. 
81ns | N 
S you are a Connoiſſeur; I hall make 
no apalogy for deſiring N to give 


ement (which has 


Your humble ſervant, Et. 


TO BE $0LD BY 8UBSCRIPTION, 
AY ALY A GUINEA ZACK PLANT, 
AN Auricula raifed by Mr. Willan 

Redmond, at Iſlington, named tie 
Triumph z having fine Graft, a ftrong. 
Stam, a certain, , a large Truſſer, 
the Fingers a jutt Length, a good Pip 
for Size and Shape, the He extremely 
whe, 3 2 folly the Margin a 

uriful Pu lack, finely v ted 
with Silver — Green, 3 
in Bloom, and dies in Colour. No Plant 
to be fold for leſs than one Guinea after 
the Subſcription is cloſed, until the 


Bloom is over, 


- 1 b 
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TANDEM DESINE MATREM. 


Hon. 


WTA DEAR MAMMA © MAKE KOT SUCK A PoTHar | 
BOT $TRIVE TO BE A MAN BEFORE YOUR MUTHER. 


p HE generalit of the, you un- 
married Jadies of the Lan. age 
diſlike no company ſo much as the elder- 


| ly perſons of their oon ſen, whether 


marrial or unmarried, Going with an 


old maiden aunt, a mamma, or grand- 


mama, to the play or to Ranclagh, is 
ſo ,infipid an amuſement, that it robs 
their entertainment of the very name of 


Aa party of pieaſure. To be handed into 
2 , 
maze 


walk in the public gardens, or 


cne at a card-table or a route, 


ng nobleman, or 


llant colonel of Mo guards, has ſome 
lite in it; but be kept perpetually 
endet ihe wing of an old lady, can have 
205 — , ; 


vo charms for a woman of ſpirit, Tis 


ſence of theſe” antiquated females 
impoſes a conſtraint on their behaviour: 
they are, indeed, like the Duermat in 
Spain, ſpies on the conduct of the g 
and young; and a good old gentlewo- 
man, with a blooming beauty by bet 
fide, watches ber every motion, and 1 
as much frighted, if the pretty crgptvre 
makes any advances to a man, as n 
hen, who has been fofter-mother to 1 
brood of ducklings, is alarmed at ther 
taking to the nter. | 
| This looſe coquet behaviour fo muth 
in vogue, and conſequently ſo gente, 
has, I muſt own no charms in m * 


quitt 
T 


anxi 
your 
undd 
only 
with 
bis 
vile: 


ſuffe 


dle.| 
and 
«nay, 
many 
neck 
him 
that 
B 


7＋ 


„ 


odeſt de t appears to me 
4 . n in the fair 


and I am always glad to fee a young 
bo! of ſufficiept ſenſe and diſcretion, 
to behave with an innocent chearful- 
nels, inſtead of apparent uneaſineſs and 
conſtraint, before her more aged female 
friends and. relations. But though a 
daughter ſhould prefer no company to 
her mother, a ſon, always dangling at 
the ſide of his mamma, would appear 
as ridiculous as if he wore his ſiſter's 
petticoats: and however amiable this 
maidenly demeanor might ſeem in a 
young girl, I cannot view it with equal 
ns. <A in the character of a Male- 
Virgin —a character with which I ſhall 
here preſent the reader, as drawn by 
one of my correſpondents. 


TO MR. TOWN, 
vIt, 1 Y 
you have already given us ſereral 
inſtances of thoſe ambiguous crea- 
tures among the men, who are both male 
and femalez permit me to add to them 
an account of thoſe lady - like gentlemen, 
whom we may diſtinguiſh by the title 
of their mother's own fous; who have 
in vain changed the bib and leading- 
ſtrings for the breeches, and ſtick as 
cloſe to their mammas, as a great calf to 
the fide of an old cow, I am intimately 
acquainted with one of theſe over-grown 
babies; who is indeed too big to be 
dandled- in a lap, or fed with a pap- 
ſe on, though he is no more weaned 
from his mother, than if he. had not yet 
quitted the nurſery. =. f 
The delicate Billy Suckling is the 
contempt of the men, the jeſt ot the wo- 
men, and the darling ot his mamma. 
She doats on him to diſtrad ion; and is 
in perpetual admiration of his wit, and 
anxiety for his health. The 
young gentleman, for his part, is neither 
undutiful nor ungrateful : the is the 
only woman that he does not look on 
with indifference; and ſhe is his tutoreſs, 
his phyſician, and his nurſe. She pro- 
vides his broth every evening; will not 


— 


. ſuffer him to look into a' book by can- 
dle-light, leſt he ſhould hurt his eyes; 


and takes care to have his hed warmed: 
»Nay, I have known him ſit with his 
mamma's white handkerchief round his 


neck through a whole viſit, to guard 


him from the wind of that ugly door, or 
that terrible chink in the wwainſcot. 
But however familiarly he may be- 


= 
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have in his addreſſes to his mather, and 


whatever little acts of gallantry may 
paſs between them, no encouragement 
can prevail on him to treat other women 
with the ſame freedom. Being once 


deſired at a ball to dance a minuet, in- 


ſtead of taking out any of the young 
ladies, he could pitch upon no partner 
fo agreeable, to whom he might offer 
the compliment of his hand, as his mo- 
ther; and I remember, when he was 
once called upon in a large company at 
a tavern to give a lady in his turn, he 
plainly ſhewed who was the ſole miſtreſs 
of his affections, by toaſting his mother. 
The gallant cuſtom of challenging a 
lady to drink a bumper, by leaving it to 
her option whether ſhe will have 5:5 or 
vob, frequently gives a delicious flavour 
to the liquor, eſpecially when, as I have 
known it happen, joining the lips of the 
laſſes has proved a prelude to a meeting 
tween the Jips of the parties: but he 
could pot be iled on to accept a 
glaſs of claret from the faireſt hand; 
though a kiſs were ſure to follow it. I 
have known him ſo very nice, as to re- 
fuſe a glaſs of ſack filled with walnuts, 
which had been peeled by the ſnowy 
fingers of a beautiful young lady; 
though I-have ſeen him ſmack his lips 
after a glaſs of raifin wine, in which his 
— mother had been dabbling with 
er ſnuffy finger, in order to fiſh out 
the ſmall particles of cork, which might 
poſſibly have choaked him. If a lady 
drops her fan, he fits without any emo- 
tion, and ſuffers her to ſtoop for it her- 
ſelf; or if ſhe ſtrikes her tea-cup againlt 
the ſaucer to give notice that it is empty, 
he pays no regard to the ſignal, but ſece 
er walk up to the tea-table, without 
ſtirring from his chair. He would ra- 
ther leave the moſt celebrated beauty, 
in croſſing the ſtreet, to the merey of a 


drayman, than truſt her. with his little 


finger: though, at the ſame time, ſhould 
his mother be ſo diſtreſſed, he would 
not ſcruple to bear as much of her 
weight as he could ſtand under, and to 
redeem her ſilk ſtockings from jcopardy, 

would even expoſe his own. 
One would nnagine that this extreme 
coyneſs and reſerve, in which he ſo re- 
markably differs from the generality of 
his own ſex, would in another reſpect 
as effectually diſtinguiſh him from the 
erality of women: I mean, that be- 
ing leſs polite in his addre{s than @ foot - 
man, we thould hardly expect to find 
> $4 kun 


him mere loquaei 
maid, But this is really the caſe ; ſuf - 
fer him to take the in converſation, 
and there are certain topics, in which 
the molt prating goſſip at a chriſtening 
would find it difficult to cope with him. 
The ſtrength of his conſtitution is his 
favourite theme: he is conſtantly at- 
tempting to prove that he is not ſuſcepti- 
ble of the leait injury from cold; though 
a hoarſeneſs in his voice, and the con- 
tinual interruptions of a conſumptive 
cough, give him the lie in his throat at 
the end of every ſentence. The in- 
ſtances, indeed, by which he endeavours 
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tous than a chamber- 
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hero: and yet he always looks upon hi 
harmleſs exploits. 9 bold fro 10 
a Buck. If he eſcapes a nervous fever 
a month, he is quite a Buck: if he walks 
home after it is dark, without his man. 
ma's maid to attend him, he is quite 3 
Buck: if he fits up an hour later than 
his uſual time, or drinks a glaſs or two 
of wine without water, he calls it a de. 
bauch; and becavſe his head does not 
ache the next morning, he is quite 3 
Buck, In ſhort, a woman of the lead 
ſpirit within the precincts of St. James's, 


would demoliſh him in a week, ſhould - 
he pretend to keep pace with her in her 


tions © 
ſary d. 
cap: tl 
of fall 
kind o 
with | 
termin 
edly e 
by no 
which 
fix (fo 
crack 

with | 
chario 
beau 


to prove his hardineſs, unluckily rather irregularities ; and yet he is ever dignj. | 25 
tend to convince us of the delicacy of = himſelf with the appellation of à Fe 
his frame, as they ſeldom amount to B K. | - Le 
more than his having kicked off the Now might it not be giving this geh able 
bed - cloaths in his fleep, laid aſide one of tleman an uſeful hint, Mr. Town, to 8 
his flannel waiſtcoats in a hot day, or aſſure him, that while milk and water 9 8 
tried on a new pair of ps before is his darling liquor, a Bamboo cane the h 
they had been ſufficiently aired. For his Club, and his mother the ſole object ſurre; 
the truth of theſe facts he always appeals of his affections, the world will never nlaci 
to his mamma, who vouches for him join him in denominating him a Buck: dul 
with a ſigh, and proteſts that his care- that if he fails in this attempt, he is ab. Gulli 
leſſneſs would ruin the eonſtitution of an ſolutely excluded from every order in Lilli 
horſe. | | ſociety; for whatever his deſerts may be, 1 l 
I am now coming to the moſt _ no aſſembly of antiquated virgins can and v 
ordinary part of nis character. This ever acknowledge him tor fiſter, nature blow! 
puſillanimous creature thinks himſelf, having as deplorably diſqualified him and; 
and would be thought, a Buck. The for that rank in the community, as he tle m 
_ noble fraternity of that order find that has diſqualified himſelf for every other: the n 
their reputation can be no otherwiſe and that, though he never can arrive at it wa 
maintained, than by prevailing on an the dignity of leading apes in hell, he venti 
Iriſh chairman now and then to favour may poſſibly be condemned to dangle name 
them with a broken head, or by confer- in * capacity at the apron · ſtring of callet 
ring the ſame token of their eſteem on an old maid in the next world, for hav- whic 
the unmarried and defenceleſs waiters at ing ſo abominably reſembled one in this. gina 
A tavern. But theſe feats are by no T am, Sir, your humble ſervant, both 
means ſuited to the diſpoſition of our ws: We? W. C. cabr 
| 5 . horſe 
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HERE ON A FAIR ONE'S HEAD-DRESS SPARKLING STICKS, — mig 

SWINGING ON SILVER SPRINGS, A COACH AND SIX; Some 

THERE ON A SPRIG OR SLOP'D POMPON YOU SEE whit 

A CHARIOT, SULKY, CHAISE, OR VIS-A-ViSe of 1 

1 bre 

| TO . TOWN. has appeared a ſtrange kind of inverſon, foul 
Ita, | for the wheels now run upon the ladies end 

T has for a long time been obſerr- heads. As this aſſertion may probabiy for 


A able, that the ladies heads have run puzzle many readers, who pay no atten» 
uch upon wheels; but of late therę tion to the rapid and whimdcal revuli- 
| Eg : 4 | dyus 
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tions of modern taſte, it will be neceſ- 
fary to inform them, that inſtead of a 
cap, the preſent mode is for every female 
of faſhion to load her head with ſome 
kind of carriages whether they are made 
with broad _ or not I cannot de- 
termine; however, as they are undoubt- 
edly excluded the Turnpike Act, it is 
by no means material, Thoſe heads 
which are not able to bear a coach and 
fix (for vehicles of this ſort are very apt to 
crack the brain) ſo far act conſiſtently 
with prudence as to make uſe of a poſt- 


chariot, or a ſingle-horſe chaiſe with a 


beau perching in the middle. 

Th: coriolity I had of knowing the 
purport of this invention, and the gene- 
ral name of theſe machines, led me to 
make inquiry about them of a faſhion- 
able milliner at the court end of the 
town. She obliged me with the ſight 


- of one of theſe equipages, deſigned for 


the head of a lady of quality, which I 
ſurveyed with much admiration; and 
placing it on the palm of — hand, 
could not help fancying myſelf, like 
Gulliver, taking up the Empreſs of 
Lilliput in her ſtate- coach. The vehicle 
itſelf was conſtructed of gold threads, 
and was drawh by ſix dapple greys of 
blown glaſs, with a coachman, poſtilion, 
and gentleman within, of the ſame'brit= 
tle manufacture. Upon further enquiry, 
the milliner told me, with a ſmile, that 
{t was difficult to give a reaſon for in- 
ventions fo full of whim, but that the 
name of this ornament (if it may be 
called ſuch) was a Capriole or Cabriole; 
which we may trace from the ſame ori- 
ginal with our Engliſh word. Caprice, 
both being derived from the French word 
_ which ſignifies to prance like an 

2. ; 

t is not to be doubted but that this 
faſhion took it's riſe among the mw 
from their fondneſs for equipage z and 
dare ſay, that every fair one, who car- 
ries a coach and. fix upon her head, 
would be glad to be carried with equal 
Iplendour in a coach of her own. I 
would therefore propoſe a ſcheme which, 
might render this whimſical mode o 
tome kind of ſervice to both ſexes by 
waich the ladies may give a tacit hint 
of their inclinations without the- leaſt 
breach of modeſty ; the. men may pre- 
vent the danger and inconvenience at- 
tending the pre ſent method of advertiſing 
for wives; aud the whole. courſe of a, 
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modern courtſhip may be carried on by 
means of this new head - dreſs. 

Inſtead of a Capriole, ſuppoſe this ca · 
pital decoration was called a Scutcheor 
of Pretence, which mutt not here be un- 
derſtood as a term of Heraldry, but as 
an invitation to matrimony. Thus, if 
a. lady preſumes that ſhe has a right, 
either from her wit, beauty, merit, or 


fortune, to pretend to a ſet of horſes, let 


fix bright bays, blacks, or s, prance 
— 2 of her head . — 
ing to the rank ſhe inſiſts upon, let a 
ducal or an earl's coronet, or a bloody 
hand be diſtinguiſhed upon her Capriole. 
The females of leſs ambition may like- 
wiſe expreſs their inclinations by a poſts 
chariot and pair; and even thoſe who, 
from a due conſideration of the low con- 
dition of the funds, are ſo condeſcend - 
ing as to ſtoop to a plain cit, have no- 


thing to do but to fix upon their heads a 


ſingle-horſe chaiſe, filled with a loving 
couple, ſticking as cloſe together as two 
dried figs. As to thoſe who have raſhly 
vowed virginity, if their great pronenels 
to cenſure the reſt of the ſex, and the 
fretfulneſs of their aſpect, be not ſuffi- 
cient indications to keep the men at a 
diſtance, they may erect upon their nod- 
dies a formal female ſeated in a Sulky, 
fooliſhly pleaſed with having the whole 
vehicle to herſelf, and aukwardly exer- 
ciſing the imaginary power of having 
tae ſole command of the reins, | 

As a further means of facilitating 
this new method of courtſhip, I muſt beg 
leave to propole, that every lady's bo- 
ſom ſhould, inſtead of a pendent croſs, 
which ſavours of y be ornamented 
with a chain and 2 ſomething like 
thoſe bottle tickets which direct us to 


port, claret, or yg ens upon which 


might be curiouſly engraved the num- 
bers two hundred, five hundred, or a 
thouſand, according to the ſettlement 
excepted; But to tioſe female Quixotes 


. who ſcorn the Capriole, and erect Wind- 


mills upon their heads inſtead of it, I 
ſhall offer a word of advice worthy their 
attentionz which is, that they would 
provide a pipe of communication, to be 
conveyed from- theſe machines to the 
brain, and conſtituted upon the model 
of the ingenious Dr. Hale's ventilators, 
that, whenever the falls of the Wind- 
mill are put into motion by the external 


air, they may draw off all pernicious 
vapours, which may occahon 2 virgin 
i 2 in. 
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their heads. | 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
I am much pleaſed with the propoſal 
of my ingenious correſpondent, and 
think it particularly well adapted to the 
preſent diſpoſition of the ladies. A 
tondneſs for ſhewy equipages is now 
become one of their darling paſñons; and 
the ſplendour in which they are to be 
maintained, ſeems to be ane of the chief 
conſiderations in modern matches. If 
a fine lady can be carried to court in a 
chair richly ornamented, of Voll to the 
opera in a gilt chariot, ſhe little conſi- 
ders with how diſagreeable a companion 
ſhe goes through the journey of life: 
and a polite female would no more fix 
her aſſect ions on a man who drives but 
a beggarly pair, than the could be con- 
tented with being tumbled down to his 
country ſeat; like Punch's wife to Rum- 


ford, in a wheel-barrow. 


The ladies having thus ſtrongly ma- 
nifeſted their paſſion for equipage, the 


. — 1 ſappoſe, out of mere gal- 


ntry, and in order to further the gra- 
tification of their deftres, have taken 
great pains to convert themſelves into 
toackmen, grooms, and jockies. The 
flapped hat, the jemmy frock with plate 
buttons and. a leathern 4 the 
pride which ſome young men of quali 
— in 7 kf — — 
better to qualify them for being the la- 
dies humble ſervants. I am therefore 
for extending my correſpondent's ſcheme: 


and as the ladies now adorn their heads 


with the fign of a coach and fix, like 
the door of a Meuſe alehouſe, I would 
have the lemen alſo bear theſe em- 
blematical vehicles; by which the other 


ex may, by a lingle glance at a lover's 
- head, fee 


in what ſtate they will be fup- 
z as we know a clergyman by his 
roſe, or an officgr by his cockade. 

The pretty teliows, who ſtudy dreſs, 
might ſhew a great deal of mvention in 
ſuiting their Caprioles to their circum- 
ttances, Any nobleman or gentleman, 
who has the honour to be a Knowing 


One, might thew his affection for the 
_ turf by carrying the horſe and jock 


ey * 
ano ber, who is an excellent driver, 


might hear his own figure exalted in a 


Phaeton; and a third, who thinks of 


Picking vp a partner for life that can 
2 K pleaſed with a _ 1#18-4- tite or ſo- 
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in the infide, as well as on tlie outfide of ber 


* joltled 


et party with her huſband, 
may. bear a vis- à - vis. In a word, zl} 
the different propoſals of various ſuitont 
might be made by means of theſe orna. 
ments, which might” he worn over the 
forcheads of the beaux, like the white horſe 
in the grenadie1s caps; and the ladies 
might de as much imitten with a promi, 
fing Capriole on the head of a lover, a; 
heretofore with an elegant periwig. 

If this mode ſhould prevail the con. 
cludinga treaty of marriage between two 
perſons of quality might be conſidered in 
the ſame light, and expreſſed in the ſame 
terms, as making a match at Newmarket; 
and inſtead of the hackneyed phraſes at 
preſent uſed by our news-writers, we 
might perhaps ſte the important articles 
concerning marriages drawn up after the 
following manner. | 
| We hear that a match will be ſhortly 
made between the mourning coach and 
kx of a merchant's widow, with a great 
jointure, and an hunter, in fine order, 


belonging to a younger brother of a no- 
ble family. | 

A running horſe, highly valued for his 

lood, is expected to ſtart toon with a 
young fully from Yorkſhire. Many tho. . 
fand pounds are depending on this matc! , 

A few days ago a young fellow from 
Ireland, mounted on a fingle horſe, at- 
tacked an heireſs in her coach and fix, 
The lady made little or no reſiſtance, 
and ſuffered herſelf to be taken out of 
the coach, and carried off behind him. 

A 8 and ſix, belonging to 2 

oung heir jeſt of age, eame to town 
ſt week in great ſplendsur, and was 
intended to be matched with an equi- 
page of the ſame kind: but having un- 
nately run agtinſt Arthur's Cho- 
colate-houſe, it broke down, and the 
, owner was very much hurt. 

We hear from Bath that the poſt- 
chaiſe of a young lady of great bcauty 
lately made it's appearance in the long 
room, and ſoon after went off with the 
landau of a neighbouring country ſquire. 

We are alſo informed from the ſame 
place, that an old-faſhioned two-wheel 
chaiſe with a ſingle horſe, contrived to\ 
hold only one perſon, had driven about 
the walks for ſome timez but having 

inſt the Sulky of an old bat- 
chelor, in his grand rlimaGteric, it was 
judged expedient to join them together; 
when they formed a moſt agreeable v 
a-vis for the mutual accommodation 
of both parties. No 
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„ SANCTAS GENTESs QUIBUS HEC NASCUN TUR IN MOR TI8 


IRTVU is almoſt the only inftance 
in which the appearance of literary 
knowledge is affected in the preſent age; 
and our perſons of rank acquire juſt 
bolarſhip to qualify themſelves 
for Connoiſſeurs. This ſort of ſtudent᷑s 
become ſufficiently acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of the ancients, to learn the leſs 
intereſting particulars concerning them. 
They can diſtinguiſh a Tiberivs from a 
Trajan, know the Pantheon from the 
Amphitheatre, and can explain the dif- 
ference between the pretexta and the 
tunica: which (only tuppoling the pre- 
ſent times to have elapſed ſome hundred 
year) is juſt as deep knowledge, as if 
tome future antiquarian ſhouid diſcover 
the difference between a Carolus and an 
Anna, ot St. Paul's church and Drury 
Lane playhouſe, or a full trimmed ſuit 
and. a French frock. 
But the full diſplay of modern polite 


parks, gardens, &c. and centered in that 
important mouoſyllable, Taſte. Taſte 
comprehends the whole circle of the 
polite arts, and ſheds it's influence on 
every lawn, avenue, graſs- plat, and par- 
terre, Taſte has peopled the walks and 
gardens of the great with more nume- 
rous inhabitants than the ancient Satyrs, 
Fauns, and Dryads. While infidelity 
has expunged the Chriſtian Theology 
from our creed, Taſte has introduce 

the Heathen Mythology into our gar- 
dens, If a pand I ug, Neptune, at. 
th? command of Taſte, emerges from 
the baſon, and preſides. in the middle; 
or if a viſta is cut through a grove, it 
mult be terminated. by a Flora or an 
Apollo. As the ancients held that every 


mus, and that woodland deities were 
pegged in the knotty entrails of every 
tree, ſo in the gardens laid out by mo- 
«rn Taſte, &ery walk is peopled with 
gods and god. 

it has it's tutelar deity, Temples are 
trected to all the train of deities men- 
tioned in Homer or Ovid, Which edi- 


learning is exhibited in the decoration of | 


ſpot of ground had it's en Ge- 


8, and every corner of 


— Jur. 


0 HALLOW'D GROUND! A GROVE HERE REV'REND NODS, 
HERE THICK PLANTATIONS IE OF ALL THE GODS, 


fices, as well as their ſeveral ſtatues, ara 
adorned with Latin or Greek inſerip- 
tions; while the learned owner wonders 
at his own ſurpriſing ſtock of literature, 
which he ſees drawn out at large before 
bim, like the whole knowledge of an 
apothecary inſcribed upon his gallipots. 
Theſe perſons of Taſte may be con- 
ſidered as a fort of learned idolaters, 
ſince they may be almoſt ſaid to adore 
theſe graven images, and are quite en- 
thuſiaſtic in their veneration of them. 
The following letter may poſſibly give 
them ſome offence; but as I have my- 
ſelf no extravagant fondneſs for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans, ar a Belvidere Apollo, 1 
heartily with the icheme propoſed by my 
correſpondent may take place, though it 
ſhould reduce the price of heathen god- 


heads, 


TO MR. row. 8 

11% 

AT a time when all wiſe heads are 
conſidering the ways and means to 
raiſe taxes, that may prove the Jeaſt op- 
e to indigence, and moſt effectual- 
Y reſtrictive of luxury, permit me to 
propole (as a ſupplement to the thoughts 
one of your correſpondents on this 
ſubject) a national tax upon Gods. 

It is a ſtrange, but an undeniable 
truth, Mr. Town, that if you and I 
were to travel through England, and to 
viſit the citizen in his country box, of” 
nobleman at his ſeat, the eſquire at the 
Hall-houſe, and even the divine at his 
par ſonage, we ſhould find the gardens, 
avenues, and groves, belonging to tach 
manſion, ſtuffed and ornamented with 

athen Gods, : | 

In the prelent_declining ſtate of our 
eſtabliſhed religion, I aimoſt tremble to 
conſider what may be the conſ-quences. 
of theſe ready-made deities. Far be it 
from me to ſuppole that the great and, 
the rich will worſtip,any God whatto- 
ever: but ſtill Jam induced to fear; at 
the poor and the vulgar, when they find 
all other wor ſuip ridiculed and laid aſide, 

| may 
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may fooliſhly take to theſe molten * 
and adore evcry leaden godhead they 
can find. If a tax on whetls has put 
down ſome hundreds of coaches, by a 
parity of reaſon, a tax upon Gods may 
pull down an equal, if not a greater 
number of ſtatues. I would alſo offer 
another propoſal, which is this: That 


an oak be immediately planted wherever 


a ſtatue has been taken away; by which 
means thole vaſt woods, which of late 
years have been cut down in England, 
to ſupply the immediate neceſſities of 
the illuſtrious Arthurites in St. 22 
Street, may be in ſome meaſure ſupplied 
to future generations. | 

Among our perſent taxes, ſome of 
them fall upon branches of ſplendor not 
totally luxurious. „ e ma 
be neceſſary; want of health or lameneſs 
of limbs may require them: but what 
neceſſities can we pretend for ſtatues in 
our gardens, Penazes in our libraries, 
and Lares on every chimney-piece? I 
have remarked many will whims of this 
kind, that have appeared ſubmiſſions, if 
not attachments, to idolatry. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance has deſtroy- 
ed his chapel, merely becauſe he could 
not put up ſtatues in it; and has filled 
his garden with every god that can be 
found in Spence's Polymetis. Another 
ef my friends, after having placed a 
Belvidere Apollo very conſpicuouſly and 
naked upon the top of a mount, has 
erected an Obeliſk to the Sun: and this 
expence he has not put himſelf to for 
the beavty of the Obeliſk, for it is not 
beautiful, nor again for the ſplendour 
of the planet, which is of pewter double 
gilt, but only becauſe, being in poſſeſ- 
hon of copies or originals of every deity 
that Greece or Italy could boaſt, he was 
reſolved to have the God of Perſia, to 
complete his collection. A poll tax 
therefore upon gods and goddeſſes, be 
their repreſentation what it will, Suns, 
Dogs, Moons, or Monkies, is abſolute- 
ly neceſſa y, and would infallibly bring 
in a large revenue to the ſtate. 

Happening to be the other day at 
Sl:uzhter's Coffee -houſe in St. Martin's 
Lane, I ſaw two very fine ſtatues of Fame 
and Fortune, brought out of Mr. Rou- 
billiac's gate, an expoſed to view, before 


they were nailed up and carted. The 


boy of the houſe told us they were to be 
placed upon the top of Sir Thomas 
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——$ chapel in Hampſhire. « f ; 
© for ſuch * obſirved a —.— 
papiſt, who Rood near me, * that cruci. 
fixes have been removed, and that 
* reverend ſaints and martyrs have been 
* deltroyed, and pounded into duſt? 1; 
© it for theſe that St. Peter has been 
© broken to pieces, and St. Paul melted 
© down into watet-pipes? Muſt Our 
Lady make room for Proſerpine? and 
the holy giant St. Chriſtopher fall ; 
victim to the Farneſian Hercules! 
Will you not agree with me, Sir, con. 
tinued he, that as men are induced, 
* and almoſt conſtrained, to judge of 
others by their own manners and is. 
« clinations; we, who are ſuppoſed to 
* worſhip the images of Chriſtians, muſt 
© naturaily conclude, that the Proteſtants 
of the Church of England worſhip the 
images of Heathens?* I confeſs i was 
ac a loſs how to anſwer the acutenels of 
his queſtions; and mutt own, that I can. 
not help thinking St, Anthony preaching 
to the fiſhes, or St. Dunſtan taking the 
Devil by the noſe, as proper ornaments 
for a chapel as any Pagan Deities what- 
ever. 

Hit herto I bave kept you, entirely 
among the molten images without doors; 
but were we to enter the ſcvcral man- 
ſions whoſe avenues and demeſnes ate 
adorned in the manner I deſcribe, we 
ſhould find every chamber a pagod, fill. 
ed with all the monſtrous images that 
the idolatry of India can produce. I 
will not preſume to infer that the ladies 
addrefs Kitoos (prayers which the Ja- 
paneſe make uſe of in time of public 
diſtreſs) to their Ingens, but I am apt 
to ſurmiſe, that in times of danger and 
invaſion, ſome of your fair readers 
would be more alarmed at the approach 
of the French to their china than totheir 
chapels,, and would ſooner give up a fa- 
vourite lap- dog, than a groteſque chim- 
ney- piece figure of a Chineſe ſaint with 
numberleſs heads and arms. I have not 
yet digeſted my thoughts, in what man- 
ner the fair ſex ought to be taxed. It 
is a tender point, and requires conſidera- 
tion. At preſent, I am of opinion, they 
ought to be ſpared, and the, whole bur- 
then entitely laid upon thoſe Bramins 
and Imans, whoſe idolatrous temples lis 
publicly open go our ſtreetg, I ain, Sir, 
your moſt humble ſervant, : 

MosSEgs OR&THODOX. 
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Remember, when I was young, 
tlgman who had wrote ſome pieces that 
had been very well received, and made 
me very happy by promiſing to intro- 
duce ws ws — As Fa. as I 
came I ſurveyed his whole 2 from 
top to toe with the ſtricteſt attention; 
fat open · mouthed to cateh every ſyllable 
that he uttered; and noticed his voice, 
manner, and every word and geſture, 
with the ininuteſt obſervation. I could 
not help whiſpering to myſelf the whole 
evening— I am in company with an 
Author, and waited with the moſt 
anxious impatience to hear him deliver 
ſomething that might diftinguiſh him 
from the reſt of mankind. The gentle- 
man behaved with great chearfulneſs and 
politeneſs: but he did not at all anſwer 
the idea which I had conceived of an 
Author; and I went away exceedingly, 
diſappointed, becanſe I could. not find 
any ſtriking difference between him and 
the reſt of my acquaintance. 

There is no character in human life, 
which is the ſubje& of more frequent 
ſpeculation among the vulgar, than an 
Author, Some look on him with con- 
tempt, and others with admiration ; but 
they all agree in believing him to be 
ſomething different from all other people; 
and it is remarkable with what greedi- 
ne:s they attend to any little anecdotes, 
which they can pick up concerning his 
life and converſation. He is, indeed, a 
kind of an ideal being, of which people 
conceive very different notions. By ſome 
he is ſuppoſed never to ſtir out of a gar- 
ret, to wear a ruſty black coat, 
ſhirt, and darned ſtockings, and to want 
all the neceſſaries, as well as conveni- 
ences of life : while others regard him 
33 acreature ſuperior to the reſt of mor- 
tals, and endued with ſomething more 
than reaſon. One part, therefore, is ſur- 
priſed to ſee him walk abroad, and ap- 
Pear as well dreſſed as other people; aud 
mother is di appointed, when they find 
tum talk and act, and fill the pffices of 


— 
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' relation carried me to viſit a gen- 


ner in which the. buſineſs of writing is 


irty 
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life, no better than any other common 

man. by 
Nor is it leſs curious to conſider the 

different ideas they conceive ot. the man- 


exccuted, The novice in literature, * {mit 
* with the love of ſacred long,” but not 
yet dipt in ink, ſuppoſes it all rapture and 
enthuſiaſm, and im imagination ſces the 
Author running wildly about his room, 
talking poetry to the chairs and tables : 
while the mechanic contiders him as 
working at his trade, and thinks he can 
ſit down to write whenever he pleales, 
as readily as the ſmith can labour at his 
forge, or a carpenter plane a board. In- 
ded, he regards the Author with ſome 
reneration as a ſcholar : but writing ap- 
pears to him a mighty eaſy bufincis, 
and he ſmiles whenever he 'hears any 
body mention- the labour of it; nor has 
he the leaſt conception of the mind's he- 
ing fatigued with thinking, and the 
fancy harraſſed with purtuing a long 

train of ideas. 1 A 
As people are frequently led to judge 
of a man from his ordinary converſa- 
tion, ſo it is common for them to form 
an idea of the Author's diſpoſition from 
the peculiar turn and colour of his writ- 
ings: they expect a gloom to be ſpread 
over the face of a mathematicianz 4 
controverſial, writer muſt be given to 
wrangling and diſpute; and they ima- 
gine, that a ſatiriſt muſt be made up of 
ſpleen, envy, and ill-nature. But this 
criterion is by no means certain and de- 
terminate: 1 know an author of a tra- 
gedy who is the merrieſt man living; and 
one who has written a very witty comedy, 
though he will fit an hour in company 
without ſpeaking a word. Lerd Buck- 
hurſt is celebrated for being * the beſt 
good man with the worſt-natured 
© mauſe;* and Addiſon was remarkably 
ſhy and reſerved in converſation. I re- 
member I once fell into company with a 
painter, a poet, a divine, and a phy ſi- 
cian, who were no leſs famous for their 
wit and humour, than for their excel» 
18 | 0 
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tence in their ſeveral profeſſions. After 
ſome minutes of general converſation, 
the phbyfician'and the poet fell into a 
diſpute concerning predeſtination; the 
divine ſmoked his pipe quietly, without 
potting in a word ; while the painter and 
myſelf formed a privy- council for the 


good of the nation. Thus, were it poſ- 
e 


to conjure up the ſpirits of the moſt 
eminent wits in former ages, aud put 
'them together, they would perhaps ap- 
to be very dull company. Virgil 
and Addiſon would probably ſit ſtaring 
at each other without opening their 


mouths ; Horace and Steele would per- 


haps join in the commendation of the 


Rquor; and Swift would in all likelt- 


hood divert” himſelf with ſucking his 
cheeks, drawing figures in the wine 
Silt upon the table, or twirling the 
cork-ſcrew round his finger. 

The prejudices which ſome 


perſons oonceive againſt Authors, deter 


manv a youth from drawing his in 
the ferviie of literature; or, if rome 
tures to commit a favourite work. to the 
preſs, he fteals to the printer's with as 
much caution and privacy, as he would 
perhaps, on another occaſions to a ſur- 
2 He is afraid that he ſlrall injure 

is character by being known to have 
written any thing, and that the genteel 
part of his acquaintance will deſpiſe him 
a5 2a low wretch, as foon as diſco- 
yer him to be an Author: as it merely 


+ the appearing in print was a diſgrace to 


"© ow 


2 gentleman, and the imprimatur to his 
works was no more than a ſtamp of 
Mame and ignominy. Theſe are the ter- 


rors which at firſt diſturb the peace of 


almoſt every Author, and have often put 
me in mind of the exclamation of that 
writer, who cried out O that mine 
had written a book 

Theſe fearful apprehenſions are per- 
haps ne unlucky drawback on the va- 
nity natural to alk Authors, which un- 
doubtedly they often conceal or ſuppreſs 
eut of deference to the world: but, if 
this falſe modeſty is too much cheriſhed, 
it malt of courſe damp all genius, and 
diſcourages every literary undertaking. 
Why ſhould it be diſgraceful to exert 
the nobleſt faculties given us by nature ? 
and why ſhould any man bluſh at ac- 

itting himſelf well in a work, which 
there is ſcarce one in five hundred has 
a capacity to perform? Even ſuppoſing 


an Author to ſupport himſelf by 'the 


profit ariſing by his works, there is mo- 
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thing more diſhoneſt, ſcandalous, & 
mean in it, than an officer in the army 
{the politeſt of all profeſſions) living on 
his commiſhon. Senſe and genius are 
as proper commodities to traffic in 21 
courage; and an Author is no more to 
to be condemned as an hackney ſerib. 

; Dler, though he writes at the rate of ſo 
much per. ſheet, than a Colonel ſhould 
be deſpiſed as a mercenary and a bravo, 
for expoſing himſdl to be flaſhed, ſtuck, 
and hat at for fo much per day. The 
truth is, that Authors themſelves often 
create the evils. they complain of, and 
Bring a diſgrace on the ſervice of litera. 
ture, by bein wane aa to wear the 
badge of it. taire, in his Letters on 
the Engliſh, relates a rema kable in. 
ſtance of this kind of falſe pride in our 
own Congreve, Voltaire, when he was 
in England, waited on Congreve, and 
told him, that be was glad of an oppor. 
tunity of paying his reſpects to a writer 
ſo much celebrated for his wit and hu. 
mour..  Congreve received him politely 
enough, but replied, that. he ſhould be 
glad to fee him as a common gentleman, 
but would not be conſidered or converied 
with as rei 8 2 writer 
was a urpriſed at ſuch a ridi. 
——.— of delicacy, and could not 
help telling him, that, if he had been 
no more than a common gentleman, be 
ſhould never have had any deſire of ſee- 
ing him. 

I have often pleaſed my ſelf with re- 
flect ing on the different opinions which 
my readers muſt have formed of me, 
ſince my firſt appearance as an Author. 

As poverty is one of the general charace 
terithics of. our brotherhood, thoſe, who 
indulge themſelves in a contempt of 
writers, have, I doubt not, often paint- 
ed me to their imagination in a very 
teſque tatte. Their ideal caricatures 
ave perhaps often repreſented me hoop 
ed at ſeat Ta {tories from the ground, 
compofing diſſertations on the modern 
taſte in archifeure ; at another time [ 
may bave been delineated fitting in 2 
tattered night-gown and the by ceches of 
an heathen philoſopher, writing fatires 
fi the preſent modes of dreſs : and ſome. 
times perhaps they have figured me 
half. Garved for want of an hearty 


pevning invectives againſt luxury and 


. debauchery. 
But while. theſe have reduced me to 
this low condition, and * ſteeped m in 


poverty to the very lips, I flatter mo 
5 x 


— 


elf, 


an ex 
derſta 
ue a 
pre Cl 
that 


' 
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me few have beſtowed on me 

| Gif, eser ſhare of. virtue and un- 
derſtanding. Aer ſo many grave leſ- 
ſons againſt the vices and luxury of che 
preſent age, they will naturally ſu ppoſe 
that I never riſked a- farthing at the 
ing-table, never Kept a miſtreſs, 
would decline an invitation to a turtle- 
feaſt, and, rather than be provoked to 
fight a duel, weuld take a kick on the 
breech, or tweak bx the noſe, with all 
the calmneſs and reſignation r 0 
As to my wit and humour, I ſhould 
bluſh to ſet down the many compliments 
I have had from ſeveral unknown corxe- 
ſpondents on that head: and I once re- 
ceiyed a note from a very honeſt gentle- 
man, who deſired to ſpend an evening 


% 
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with me, promiſing himſelf great diver- 
hon in cracking a bottle with the face- 
tious Mr. Town. 
Theſe various opinions of me as an, 
Author I ſhall never labour to recon- 
cile : but thall be equally contented with 
inſtructing and amuſing the gentle read- 
er, whether he confiders my papers as 
tavours ſhowered down upon him from 
a booki.llzr's garret, or * trom my 
own apartment. However this may be, 
I ſhall never think it a diſgrace to have 
written, or be aſhamed to be conſidered _ 
as an Author; and if ever Mr, Voltaire 
ſhould think proper to vit England | 
again,. I ſhall be very glad of a . 
chat with him, and will give him a mo 
gracious reception. , 


\ 
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-ennneCORLEBS QUID AGAM Po 


Hos, & 


WITH AN OLD BACHELOR HOW THINGS MISCARRY |! 
WHAT SHALL 1 be: GO HANG MYSELP ? ok MAnkyY ? * 


' TO MR, TOWN, 

TH APRIL 5, 1756. 
O man ĩs a ſincerer friend to inno- 
cent pleaſantry, or more deſirous 
of promoting it, than myſelf. Raillery 
of every kind, provided it be confined 
within due bounds, is, in my opinion, 
an excellent ingredient in converſation; 
and I am never diſpleaſed, if I can con- 
tribute to the harmleſs mirth of the com- 
pany, by being myſelf the- ſubje& of 
it: but, in good truth, I have neither a 
fortune, a conſtitution, nor a temper, 
that will enable me to chuckle and ſhake 
my ſides, while I ſuffer, more from the 

feltivity of my friends, than the ſple 
or malice of my enemies could polkb y 
inflict upon me; nor do I ſee any reaſon 
why I ſhould fo far move the mirth- 
ful indignation of the ladies, as to be 
teazed and 'wotried to death in mere 


ſport, for no earthly reaſon, but thet'T 


am what the world calls an Old Bi 
chelor, &5 | 
The female part of my acquaintance 
entertain an odd opinion, that a Bache- 
lor is not in fact a rational creature; at 
leaſt, that he has not the ſenſe of feelin 
m common with the reſt of mankind; 
that a Bachelor may be beaten like 2 
fock-lh ; that you may thruſt pins into 


but have likewife communicated their 
diſcovery to all the girls in the neigh- 


dozen cards to their faithful allies, to 


g has brought me upon my knees before 


his legs, and wring him by the noſe; 
in ſhort, that you cannot take too many 
liberties with a Bachelor. I am at a 
loſs to conceive - on what foundation 
theſe romping philoſophers haveground- 


—_— — — - — 


ed their hypotheſis, though at the ſams 14 


time I am a melancholy proof of it's 
exiſtence, as well as of. it's abſurdity, 
A friend of nine, whom I frequently 
viſit, has a wife and three daughters, 
the youngeſt of which has perſecuted me 
thee ten years. Theſe ingenious youn 
ladies have not onlyfound out the ſole ps. 
and purpoſe of my being themſelves, 


bourhood ; ſo that, if they happen at 
any time to be apprized of my coming, 
(which I take all poſſible care to pre- 
vent) they immediately diſpatch half a 


beg the favour of their company ta 
drink coffee, and help teaxe Mr. Iron- 
ſide. Upon theſe occafions, my entry 
into the room is ſometimes obſtruted 
by a cord, faftened acroſs the bottom of 
the door-caſe; which, as I am a little 
near-ſighted, I ſeJdom diſcover, till it 


them. Whyle I am employed in bruſhing 
the duſt from my black rollers, or 
chafing my broken ſhins, my wig-1s 

»-. - ſuddenly. 
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ſuddenly conveyed away, and either 
fuffedhehind the looking-glaſs,or toſſed 


from one to the other ſo dextrouſly and 


with ſuch velocity, that, after many a 
fruitleſs attempt to recover it, I am ob- 
liged to ſit down bare-headed, to the 

at diverſion of the ſpettators-- The 
Fn time I found myſelt in theſe diſtreſs 


ful circumſtances, © the eldeſt giti, a 
fprightly miſcievone jade; hepthriſk- 


ly up to me and promiſec to reſtore 

y wig, if I would play her a tune on 
a ſmall flute the held in ber Rand. I 
inſtantly applied ĩt to my lips, and blow - 
ing luſtily into it, to my inconceivable 
ſurpriſe, was immediately choaked and 
blinded with a cloud of foot, that iſſued 
from ee | Ry 

of thee eclared 

5 


kuſed to ſurrendet my wig but the fa- 
ther, be has a rough king of-faceti- 


euſneſs about him, inſiſted on it's be- 
ing delivered up ; and proteſted that he 
never knew the Black Foke better per- 
formed in his life. * 


lam naturally a quiet inoffenſiveani- 
wal, and not cafily ruffled. yet I ſhall 


never ſubmit to theſe indignities with 


patience, tl Tam Fd 1 deferve 
. Even the old maids of my ac- 


quaintance, Who, one would think, 
might have afellow-fecling fora brother 
in 


iſtreſs, conſpire with their nieces to of 


harraſs and torment we: and jt is not 


many nights fince Miſs Diana Grizzlc 


tterly ipoiled the only fuperfine Tuit I 
love in the world, by pinning the ſkirts 
of it together with 2 red-hot poker. I 


ern my reſentment of this injury was 


ſo ſtrong, that I determined to pyniſh it 
bf kiffing the offender; which in cool 
ood ould never have attempted. 


The ſatis faction, however; xhich ob. dem 


tained by this imprudent revenge, was 
much like what 2 of Wi feets” 


en finding himſelf run ftirongh the body 


dy the ſcoundrel who had offended him, 


My upper lip was transfixed with a larg 
pert Thich in the ſcuffle ſhe had 


conveyed into her mouth ; and I doubt 


got, that I thall carry the memorem la- 


me. | 
Theſe misfortunes, or others of the 


fame kind, I encounter daily : but at 


theſe ſeaſons of the year, which give a 
ſanct ion to this K ind of practical wit, 


and when every man Thinks he has a 


5 * 


4x Ks 


having | 
the e have rejected, aceord- 
bris mam (the mark of this Judas- ing to t 

kifs) from an old maid to the grave with 
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right to entertain himſelf at his friend, 
expence, I live in hourly apprehenſions 


of more mortifying adventures. No 
miſerable dunghill cock, devoted a vie. 
tim to the wanton - cruelty of the mo 

would be more terrified at the approach 
of a Shrove Tueiday, were he endued 
with human reaſon and forecaſt, than I 
am at the approach of a” Chris. 
mas or the Firſt of April. No . 
ago than laft Thurſday, which with 
latter of the feſtivals,” I was peſtered 
with mortifying preſents from the lu. 


dies; obliged to pay the rains of half 


z dozen. oyfter-barrels ſtu 


ed with 
brick! bats, and ten packets 


by the poſt 


containing nothing but old newſpapers: - 


But what vexed me the moſt, Was the 


being. ſent fifty miles out of town an + 
that day, by a coynterfeit expreſs from 


a dying relation. — 5 
I could not help refleRting; with 
ſigh, on the. Teſe: 2 between the 
imaginasy grievance ef poor Tom in the 
hs ＋ of Lear, and thoſe which 1 


experienced. I, like him, was 


Ted thiough ford . and whirlpool, over 
ire ; and though knives - 


bog and qu 
were not laid under my pillow, minced 
horſe-hair was ſtrewed upon my theets.# 
like him, I was made * an 
hard- trotting horſe through the mol 
dangerous ways, and found, at theend 
my journey, chat I had only been 
cou dae own: 5 1 
As much a ſufferer as. I am by the 
behaviour of the women in general, 1 
muſt not forget to remark, that the rt- 
neisand ſaucineſs of an old maid is 
8 offenſive to me. I cannet 
iclp think ing, that the virginity of theſe 
ancient mifſes is at leaſt as ridiculous 
my own celibacy. If, I am to be con- 


mned for having never made an oſſeri 
they art as much to blame for having 
never accepted one: if I am ta be de- 
rided for having never married, "wha: 


they are (Openly the the objects of de- 
rion wha: are till unmarried, after 


made ſo many. Numberlefs are 


ir own account : and they ae 
eternally boaſting of the havock they 
have formerly made among the knights, 

onets, and ſquires, at Bath, Tun- 
bridge, and Epſom ; while a tattered 
madrigal ps, a ſnip of hair, or the 

rait of a cherry- checked gentleman 
in amilk-white periwig, are the only re- 
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Sept. 26, 2786. 


Piþliſhed as the Act direct by I Walker 


* 
— , I come 


--1in6& prdofs of thoſe beauties, which 
_— Fethered like the ſhort-lived 
roſe, and have only left the virgin thorn 

aiming. y 

me, Mr. Town, I am almoſt 
afraid to truſt you with the publication 
of this epiſtle : the ladies, whom I laſt 
mentioned, willbe ſo exaſperated on read- 
ing it, that I muſt expect no m_ at 
their hands for the future; ſince they 
are generally as little inclined to for- 
gireneſs in their old age, as they were 
to pity and compaſſion in their youth. 
One expedient, however, is left me, 
which, if put in execution, will effec- 
tually ſcreen me from their reſentment. 

1 ſhall be happy, therefore, it by 
your means I may be permitted to in- 
form the ladies, that as fuſty an animal 
as they think me, it is not impoſſible but 
by alittle gentler treatment than I have 
hitherto met with, I may be humanized 
into an huſband. As an inducement 
to them to relieve me from my preſent 
uneaſy circumſtances, you may aſſure 
them, that I am rendered fo exceeding 
tractable by the very ſevere diſcipline I 
have undergone, that they may mould 
and faſhion me to their minds with eaſe; 


and conſequently, that by marrying me, 
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a woman will ſave herſelf all that trou- 
ble, which a wife of any ſpirit is ob- 
liged to take with an unruly huſband, 
S is abſurd enough to expect from 
her a itri& performance of the marriage 
vow, even in the very minute article of 
obedience : that, ſo far from contradict- 
ing a lady, I ſhall be mighty well ſa- 
tisfied if the. contents hertelt with con- 
tradicting me: that, if I happen at any 
time inadvertently to thwart her inclina- 
tions, Iſhall think myſelf rightly ſerved, 
if ſhe boxes my ears, ſpits in my face, 
or treads upon my corns : that it I ap- 
roach her lips when ſhe is not in a. 
| ing humour, 1 ſhall expect ſhe will 
bite me by the noſe ; or, it I take her 
by the hand in an improper ſeaſon, that 
ſhe will inſtantly begin to pinch, ſcratch, 
and claw, and apply her nr to thoſe 
purpoſes which they were certainly in- 
tended by nature to fulfil. Add to theſe 
accompliſhments, ſo requiſite to make 
the married ſtate happy, that I am not 
much turned of fifty, can tie on m 
cravat, faſten a button, or mend an hole 
in my ſtocking without any aſſiſtance. 
I am, Sir, 8 
Your humble ſeryant, 
CHRISTOPHER IRON SIDE. 
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BFSPICERE UNDE QUEAS 41105, PAS:IMQUE VIDERE 
ESRARE, ATQUE VIAM PALANTES QUERERE VIT A, 


Lvc RET, 


HERE EACH PROFESSION, AND 1T$ TKIRE WE VIEW, by 
SOME TOILING IN THE OLD, AND SOME INVENTING NEW, 


HOSE parents who are unable, 
to give their ſons an eſtate, regard 
the ng them to one of the = 
ut profeſſions of Law, Phyſic, and 
winity, as putting them in the high 
road to acquire one. Hence it happens, 
that nineteen parts out of twenty of our 
young men are brought up with a View 
to Lambeth, the Seals, or Warwick 
e. But, alas! their hopes and ex- 
pectations of riſing by their profeſſions 
are often fruſtrated ; and the ſurpriſing 
numbers engaged in running the ſame 
race, neceſſarily joſtle one another. For 
though the courts of juſticeare tolerably 
ſupplied with matters of litigation ; 
h there are many invalids and va- 

i 


ments ; yet there is not in all the king- 
dom foicient matter for legal conten- 
tion, to employ a tenth part of thoſg 
who have been trained to-engroſs. deeds 
in their chatnbers, or to harangue at the 
bar: the number of patients bears ne 
proportion to the ſwarms of the Facul- 
ty; nor would it, though a conſultation 


| were to ſit on eyery lick man, like car- 


” 


rion-flies upon a carcaſe: and the pro- 


digious number of Reverend Divines in- 
finitely exceeds that of thoſe biſhopricks, 


deaneries, prebends, rectories, vicar- 
ages, '&c.” which when they are or- 
dained, they conceive it to he part of 
their holy o ce to fill. From theſe fre · 

vent failures in each of the profeſſions; 


thou 
ktul narians; and though f { 1 i 

ans ; and though great part of the younger ſons ot great men often wiſh 
Bngland is laid out in church prefer · — 


that they had been permitted to diſgrace 


| 3KR3a. 


— 
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the family by ſome mercantile or more 
plebeian occupation; while the ſon of 
the mechanic curſes the pride o 
ther, who, initead of ſecuring him a 
livelihood in his own buline!s, has con- 
demned him to ſtarve in pudding-llceves, 
that he may do honour to his relations 
by being a gentleman. 

The Three Profeſſions being thus 
crouded with more candidates tor buli- 
neſs and preferment than can poſſibly 
be yt ye or promoted, has occaſion- 
ed ſeveral irregularities in the conduct 
of the followers of each of them. The 
utter impoſſibility of ſupporting them- 
ſelves in the uſual method of practiũng 
Law, Phyſic, or Divinity, without cli- 
ents, patients,”or pariſhioners, has in- 


"duced the labourersi in each of thoſe 
vocations to ſeck out new. veins and 
branches. The young Solicitor,” who 


finds he has nothing to do, now he is 
out of his clerkſhip, offers his aſſiſtance, 
in the tranſaction of all law atfairs, by 
the public papers; and, like the adver- 
tiling tailors, promiſes to work cheaper 
than any of his brethren ; while the 

oung-Barriſter, after having exhibited 
his tye-wig in Weſtminſter Hall, dur- 
ing ſeveral terms, to no purpoſe, is ob- 
liged to forego the hope of rivalling 
Murray and Coke, and content himſelf 
with being the oracle of the courts of 
Carolina or Jamaica. The Graduate in. 
Medicine, finding himielf untolicited 
for preſcrĩptĩon or advice, and likely to 
ſtarve by practiſing phyſic ſecunduws 
artem, flies in the face of the College, 
and profeſſes to cure all diſeaſes by no/- 
trums unmentioned in the diſpenſatory. 


He commences a thriving quack, and 


ſoon makes his way through the im- 
portant medical degrees of walking on 
foot, riding on horſe- back, diſpenſing 
his drugs. from an one-horſe chaite, and 
laſtly lolling in a chariot. The Divine, 
without living, cure, or — was! 
may perhaps incur tranſportation for il- 
legal marriages, {et up a theatrical-qra- 
torical:Billingſgate' chapel under the 
ſhelter- of the toleration-a&t and the 
butchers of Clare Market, or kindle the 
in tun light in the boſoms of the Saints 
of MoorRelds, and the Magdalens of 
Broad St. Giles's. = 

But notwithſtagding theſe ſhoots, in- 


fted, as it were, into the main body of 
2 Profeſſions, it is ſtill impoſſible for 


the vaſt multitude of Divines, Lawyers, 
and Phyſicians, to maintain themſclves, 
or 101 Te ; Y ; f 3 8 
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at any rate, within the pak of their x. 


ſpettive employments, They have often 
been compelled, at leaſt, to call in ad. 
ventitious ones, and have ſometimes to. 
tally abandoned their originęl under. 
takings. T hey have frequeiitly made 


mutual tranſitlons into the occupations 


of each other, or have perhaps embraced 
other employments ; which, though diſ- 
tinct from all three, and not uluall 

dignified with the title of Profeſſions, 
may fairly be conſidered in that light; 
ſince they are the ſole means of ſupport 
to many thouſands, who toiled in yain 
for a ſubſiſtence in the three Capital 
Ones. On theſe Profeſſions, and their 
various followers, I ſhall here make 
ſome obſervations. 

The firſt of theſe profeſſions is an au- 
thor. The mart of literature is, indeed, 
one of the chief reivorts of unbeneficed 
Divines, and Lawyers and Phyſicians 
without practice. There are at preſent 
in the world of Authors, Doctors of 
Phyſic, who (to ule the phraſe of one 
of them) have no great fatigue from 
the buſineſs of their profeſſion: man 
Clergymen, whoſe ſermons are the wol 


inconſiderable part of tueir compoſitions; 


and ſever al gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court, who, inſtead of driving the quill 
over {kins ot parchment, lead it through 
all the mazes of modern novels, cri- 


tiques, and pamphlets. Many like. 


wiſe have embraced this profeſſion, who 
were never bred. to any other: and I 
might alſo mention the many bankrupt 
tradeſmen and broken artificers, who 
daily enter into this new way of buſi- 
nels, if, by purſuing it in the ſame me- 
chanical manner as their former occu- 


pations, 7 might not rather be re- 
] 


rded as fo 
eſſion. 

The ſecond of theſe profeſſions is a 
Player. The ingenious gentlemen who 
aſſume the perſons of the Drama, are 
compoſed of as great à variety of cha- 
racters as thoſe they repreſent. The 
hiſtory of the ſtage might afford many 
inſtances of thoſe, who in the trade o 
death'might have flain men, have yet 
eondeſcended to deal counterfeit flaugh- 
ters from their right hands, and admt- 
niſter harmleſs phials and bowls of poi- 
fon. - We might read alſo of perſons, 
whoſe fiſts were intended to beat the 
© drum eccleſiaſtic, who have, with 
unexpected ſpirit, become theatrical vo- 


owing a trade than a pro- 


lunteers. In regard to the Law, * . 
ei ae enn > 5 
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E RE riginally deſigned to mani- pains than packing the cards or cogging 
4 | 2882 101 AI en in Weſt- Lhe dice, and no more riſk than being 
d. minſter Hall, have dilplayes them in ſometimes tweaked by the nole, or Kick- 
o- Drury Lane; and it may be added, on ed out of company: beſides which, this 
er- theatrical authority, that Profeſſion daily receives new luſtre from 
de wy 6 ad the many perſons of quality that follow 
ns Not e en 8 e eee it, and croud into it with as much ea- 
ed ue : rneſs as into the army. Amon 
il r e nnen Gametters may alſo be found , Law = 
ly And — 3 yd for their who get . being maſter of all, the 
ns, ? country's good, Caſes in Hoyle, than by their know- 
it ; | ledge of thotę recorded in the report- 
ort I will not ſo far affront thoſe gentle- books; Phyſicians, the chief obſect of 
ain men, who were ever engaged in the ſtudy whole attention is the circulation of the 
tal of the three e e Profeſſions of E O table; and Divines, who, we may 
eir Law, Phyſic, and Divinity, as to ſup- ſuppoſe, were hiyted at by a tamous wit 
ke poſe that any of them have ever taken in a certain aſſembly, when, among the 
up the more faſhionable employment of other benefits reſulting from a double 
au- a Pimp: yet it is certain, that this is a tax upon dice, he thought fit to enu- 
4 1 Ru a 
ed, very common and lucrative Profeſſion, merate, that it might poſſibly prevent 
ced and that very many provide themſelves the Clergy trom playing at back-gam- 
ans with the neceſſaries of life, by admini- mon. | 
ent tering to the pleaſures of others. A But the more danger the more ho- 
of convenient couſin, fiiter, or wife, has nour: and therefore no Profeilion is more 
one ſometimes proved the chief means of honourable than that ↄf an highwayman. 
'om making a — ; and the tongue of Who the followers of this Profeſſion are, 
any ſlander has often ventured to affirm, and with what ſucceſs they practiſe it, 
10 that the price of procuration has been I will not pretend to relate; as the me- 
ns; paid with a place orA biſhoprick. moirs of ſeveral of them have beenal- 
; of The moſt advantageous and genteel ready penned by the Ordinary of New- 
uill of all Profeſſions is Gaming. Who- gate, and it is to be hoped that the 
ugh ever will make this ſcience Nis ſtudy, [ives of all the preſent practitioners will 
cri- will find it the readieſt way to riches, be written hereafter by that faithful 
ke. and molt certain paſſport to the beſt com- hiſtorian. I ſhall, therefore, only ſay, 
who pany : for the polite world will always that the preſent ſpirit of diſſoluteneſs 
id I admit any one to their ſociety, who will and free-thinking muſt unavoidably 
upt condeſcend to win their money. The bring this honourable Profeſſion more 
who followers of this Profeſſion are very nu- and more into vogue, and that every 
h uſi- merous: which, is, indeed, no wonder, Seſſions may ſoon be expected to afford 
me- when we reflect on the number it ſup- an inſtance of a Gentleman Highway- 
ccu- porty in eaſe and affluence, at no greater man. 5 . 
. | 
' | } . / 
who | 
are ERGO HAUD DIFFICILE PST PERTTURAM ARCESSERE SUMMAM 
cha. LANCIBUS OPPOSITIS, VEL MATRIS FMAGINE FRACTA. 
The . N Jv vs. 
nan HERE TO THE SPENDTHRIFT READY CASH 1S LENT, 8 
e of ON PLATE, OR KINGS, OR WATCHES, CENT. PER CENT. 
yet | HERE PROM 1T'S FRAME ru' ENAMELL'D PORTRAIT DRAWN, 
ugh THE CIRCLING BRILLIANTS AKE RECEIY'D IN PAWN. 
dmt- 


I Have often amuſed myſelf with con- 
ſidering the mean apd ridiculous 
ſhifts to which the extravagant are ſome- 
tmes reduced. When the certain ſup- 
plies of a regular income are exhauſted, 
they are obliged to caſt about for ready 
caſh, and ſet the invention to work, in 
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order to deviſe means of repairing their 
finances. Such attempts to enlarge their 
revenue have frequently driven thoſe, 
whoſe great fouls would not be curbed 
by the raitneſs of their circumſtances, 
into very uncommon undertakings: they 
have ſent lords to Arthur's, and ladies 
5 7 A g te 
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to aflemblies,or ſometimes worſe places. 
We may ſafely conclude, that whoever 


difcard hone 
be deemed Scandalum Magnatim to 
aver, that prodigal men of quality have 
often fold their country to redeem their 
eſtates, and that extravagant ladies have 
been known to make up the deficiencies 
of their pin-money by pilfering and 


breaks dorch all economy, will ſoon 


: tho” perhaps it might 9 


jewels and coſtly trinkets : but I coull 
not help remarking, that at their return 
they were all diveſted of their finery; 

ſeveral had even their gowns ard 
coats ſtript of their backs. A lay, 
who ſtrutted up in a rich brocaded (uit, 
ſneaked back again in an ordinary ſtuf 
night- : a ſecond retreated with the 
lofh of a diamond ſolitaire and pexrl 
necklace ; and a third, who had bundle 


| 
| 
| larcency. | up her whole ſtock of linen, ſcarceelcay. 1 
| One of the firſt and chief reſources of . with what ſhe had upon her back, I of Tri 
extravagance, both in high and low life, obſerved ſeveral gentlemen, who brought Whi 
is the Pawnbroker's. I never paſs by their ſideboards of plate, to be melted 1 or 
one of theſe ſhops, without conlidering down, as it were, into current ſpecit: * 
them as the repoſitoriĩesof half the jewels, many had their pockets diſburthened af mo 
place, &c. in town. It is true, indeed, their watches ; and Yome, even among 5 ; 
that the honeſt and induſtrious are ſome- the military gentlemen, were obliged to 0 ge? 
times forced to ſupply their neceſſities deliver up their ſwords. Others of the _—_ 
by this method : but if we were to in- company marched up, heavy laden with * x 
quire, to whom the ſeveral articles in pictures, houſhold goods, and domeſlit : + 
theſe miſcellaneous warehouſes belong, utenſils : one carried a ſpit ; another «A 4 
we ſhould find the greateſt part of them brand iſned a gridjron; a third flouriſhed 1 
to be the property of the idle and infa- a frying- pan; while a fourth brought k 2 4: 
"Pp mous among the vulgar, or the prodigal to my remembrance the old ſign of the « all 
| and luxurious among the great: and if, Dog's Head in the Porridge-pot. I 4 
| in imitation of the ancients, who placed ſaw ſeveral trot up merrily with theit 13 
the Temple of Honour behind the Tem- chairs, tables, and other furniture: but * 
b ple of Virtue, propriety ſhould be at- I could not help pitying one poor crea 3 
tempted in the ſituation of Pawnbrokers ture among the reſt, who after having ; = . 
ſhops, they would be placed contiguous ſtript his whole houſe, even to his fea- « rap 
to 8383 as in the ingenious print ther- bed, ſtalked along like a Lock- F 
ef Hogarth; or behind a tavern, gam- patient, wrapped up in the blankets, « tha 
ing-houſe, or bagnio. while his wite accompanied him doing * 
Going home late laſt Saturday night, penance in the ſheets. el 
I was witneſs to a curious dialogue at As I was naturally curious to ſee the e 
the door of one of the houſes. An ihſide of the receptacle where all thele i of 
honeſt jou n carpenter, whoſe variqus ſpoils were depoſited, I ſtepped « tai 
wife, it ſeems, had pawned his beſt up to the hatch ; and meeting a grave * 
cloaths, having juſt received his week*s old gentleman at the threſhold, I deſirel « for 
| ay; was come to redeem them; but, it him to inform me what place it was, «© To 
bers paſt twelve o'clock, the man of and what buſineſs was tranſaRed there, Phew > 
the houſe, who kept up the converſation He very courteouſly took me by the « af 
by means of a little grate in the door, hand, and leading me through a dark « A 
refuſed to deliver them; though the paſſage, er. gran into a ſpacious hall, 4 
carpenter begged hard for his holiday - which he told me was the Temple of be, 
cloaths, as the morrow was Eaſter Sun- . and that he himſelf was the 1 90 
day. This accident led me to reflect chief prieſt of it. One part of this build- 4 
en the various perſons in town who. ing was hung round with all kinds of «of 
| carry on this kindof commerce with the apparel, like the fale-ſhops in Mon- 4 
Pawnbrokers, and gave occaſion to the mouth Street; another was ſtrewed with 4 
following Dream. a variety of goods, and reſembled the « in 
I was ſcarce aſleep, before I found brokers ſhops in Harp Alley; and au- « pl 
myſelt at the entrance of a blind alley, other part was furnithe with ſuch 28 fe. 
terminated by a little hatch ; where I immenſe quantity of jewels and ny C bn 
faw a vaſt concourſe of people, of dif- plate, that I ſhould rather have fancied 0 
ferent ages, ſex, and condition, going myſelf in the Church of the Lady « pf 
in and coming out. Some of theſe I Loretto. All theſe, my guide intorm- 42 
obſerved, as they went up, very richly ed me, were the offerings of that crowd, | 
j A reſſed; and others were adorned with which I had ſeen reſorting to this 2 
: p 
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Tue Churches in Roman Catholic 
I have commonly a croſs fixed 
n them; the Chineſe ere& dragons 
hang bells abaut their Pagods ; and 
the Turkiſh Moſques are diſtinguiſhed 
by creſcents but I could b tak - 
in particular notice, that this Temple 
of fury had it's veſtibule adorned with 
three wooden balls plainted blue; the 
myſte of which I was told, was as 
Ark and unfathomable 2s the Pytha- 
gorean number, or the ſecret doctrine: 


iſmegiſt. - 1 
ao: Thad in ſome meaſure ſatisfied 


my curioſity, in taking a general ſurvey 
ot t 


he Temple, my inftructor led me to 
an interior corner of it, where the moſt 
ſplendid offerings were ſpread upon a 
large altar. This bauble, ſaid he, 
thewing me an elegant ſprig of dia- 
monds, * is an aigret, ſent in laſt week 
« by a lady of quality, who has ever 
© ſince kept home, with her head muf- 
© fled up in à double clout, for a — 
© tended fit of he tooth- ache. She has, 


© allherjewels: and, beſides theſe, her 
© wholewardrobe was very lately lodged 
© here, which threw her into an hyſteric 
« fever, end confined her to her bed- 
«© gown for upwards of a month. Thoſe 
© ear-rings and other jewels, are the pa- 
« rapbernalia of a young bride; who 
vas ſo conſtant a votary to this place, 
that, when nothing elſe remained for 
* an offering, ſhe even brought in her 
* wedding-ring. You may be ſurpriz- 
* ed, perhaps, to behold ſuch a variety 
© of necklaces, girdle-buckles, ſoli- 
© tairs, and other female ornaments, 
© as are here collected: but it is ob- 
© ſervable, that their devotione in the 
* Temple of Uſury have been chiefly 
* encouraged and kept alive by thei 
* aſſiſting at the midnight orgies of 
* Avarice, | | 
© Nor are the gentlemen,” continued 
he, © leſs encouragers of our rites. That 
gold watch laid ſnug, for a conſider- 
* able time, in the fob of a young man 
* of quality; but it was one night jerk- 
ed out bya ſingle throw of the dice at 
* 2 gaming-table, and made it's way 
* into the pocket of a ſtranger, who 
placed it here to keep company with 
* leveral others brought here on x ſimi- 
* lar occaſion. Thoſe brilliant buckles 
* once glittered on the ſhoes of a very 
pretty fellow, who ſet out laſt winter 
on his travels into toreign parts, but 
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at different times, made an offering of 


[4 


never got further than Boulogne: and 


that ſword, with the rich filigree hilt 
and elegantly fancied ſword-knot with. 
gold taſſels, once dangled at the ſide 


of a ſpirited Buck ; who left it here 
two years ago, when he went off in a 
2 hurry, to take poſſeſſion of a 


arge eſtate in his native country, Ire- 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

© land, whence he is not yet returned. 
© You may ſee many others of theſe in- 
* ſtruments of death, which ruſt peace- 
fully in their ſcabbards, as being of 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c 
- 


no uſe whatever to their owners : that 


which commonly hangs upon the va- 

cant peg there, belongs, you muſt 

know, to a noble captain : it is called 

upon duty once a month, and is at 

this inftant mounting guard at St. 
© James's.” 

Not far from theſe rich ornaments 
_ ſeveral embroidered coats, laced 
wailtcoats, Point d Eſpagne hats, &c. 
This ſuit, ſaid my venerable in- 
ſtructor, pointing to one richly embroi- 
dered,-* was made up for a noble lord 
on the laſt Birth-day, and conveyed 
©*hither the very next morning after he 
© had appeared at court. That jemmy 
vwaiſtcoat with the gold worked but- 
© ton-holes, on the next peg, was the 
c property of a ſmart Templar, who, 
© having ipent a night out of his cham- 
© bers, ſent his waiſtcoat hither in the 
morning, as a penitential offering, by 
his landlady. As to that heap of 
© camblet gowns, checked aprons, and 
coloured handkerchiefs, which you 


they are oblations made here by a ſe& 


a Goddeſs 


"ST of WP Wome 


times honour with the more pro 


appellation of => Me Naked. 


1 


ſee ſtrung together a little further off, 


of maudlin votaries, who reſort to 

this Temple to pay their devotions to 
. » whom they have chriſten- 

ed Madam Gin, but whom they ſome- 


265, 


| While my conductor was thus relat- , 


ing the hiſtory of the various offerings, 


nd the perſons who had made them, he 
was. ſuddenly called aſide to a dark 


cloſet; ſeveral of which were erected 


near the entrance, and appeared not un- 


like the confeſſionals of the Romitſh 


prieſts. Theſe little boxes, I found, ö 
were appointed to receive the votaries 


who came to pay their devotions, and 
make their offcrings but the neceſſary 


rites and ceremonies were commonly ſo- 


lemnized with as much caution and pri- 
vacy, as the myſteries of the Bona Dea 


— 


among the Romans, At preſent, how- 
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With uncommon luſtre, and have made 
eſs in all the Arts 


hiſtory of the world, moral 
cal, is but a Cyclopæ ſia of Nonſenſe, 
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. ever, there was agreater noiſe and hub- 
bub than uſual, / A perſon of the firſt 
rank ih” the kingdom, who had made 


ſome very conſiderable oblations of gold 


and ſilver plate, was now about to ce- 
- Tebrate a feaſt in honour of Bacchus, in 


which, as theſe rich utenſils would be 
requiſite, he prayed to have the uſe of 
them. The chief prieit, after having 


received, the cuſtomary tee, granted a 


diſpenſation for this purpoſe, and load- 


ed the meſſengers with a number of 


wrought ewers, vaſes, and chargers ; 
at the ſame time commiſſioning two or 
three of the inferior officials of the 
Temple to attend the celebration of the 


| feaſt, and to take care that the plate 


was duly returned, and ſafely, lodged 
again in the Temple. 


N CXVIIL. THURSDAY, APRIL ag, 1756. 


' MEC STULTITTIA PARIT CIVITATES, 
Tus, REL1GIO, CONSILIA, JUDICIA 
NA, QUAM STULTITIE LUSUS QUIDAM, 


NONSENSE O'ER EMPIRES, AND O'ER STATES PRESIDES, 
don JUDGMENT, COUNSELS, LAWS, RELIGION, GUIDES 3 
' ALL ARTS AND SCIENCES DESPOTIC RULES , 

AND LIFE 1TSELF'S A DRAMA, PLAY'D BY roots. 


T HERE is no race of people that 


has been more conſpicuous, in al- 
moſt every relation of life, than the il- 
loſtrious Emi of Nonſenſe. - In eve 
Ja they have ſhone forth 


s wonderful 

and S They have at different 

ſeaſons delivered ſpeeches from the 

throne, harangued at the bar, debated 
in parliament, and gone amazing lengths 
in philoſophical inquiries and metaphy- 
fcaldiſquiſitions. in a word, the whole 

politi- 


For which reaſon, conſidering the dig- 
nity and importance of the family, and 
the infinite ſervice it has been of to me 


and many of my cotetnporaries, I have 


reſolved to oblige the public with a kind 
of abſtract of the hiſtory of Nonſenſe. 


- ., Nonſenſe was the daughter of Igno- 


- rance,. begot on Falſchood, many ages 


ago, in a dark cavern in Boetia. As 


* ſhew grew up, ſhe inherited all the qua- 


' Iities of her parents: ſhe diſcovered too 
warm a 


ſchool j but while other dull brite were” 


ius to require being ſent to 


* 


came the founders of a more numerous 


Theſe matters were ſcarce 2djufe{ 
before an unexpected incident filled th 
whole Temple with confufion and dit. 
turbange. A rude tribe of officers bro 
in upon us, put a ſtop to the rites, and 
ſeized the chief prieſt himſelf, chargin 
him with having profaned the place by 
a crime almoſt as infamous as ſacri! 
He was accuſed of having encouraged 
robbers to ſtrip the citizens of their moſ 
valuable effects, and for a ſmall reward 
to depoſit them as offerings. The ck. 


mour on this occaſion was very great; 


and at laſt one of the officers, methought, 
ſeized me, as a party concerned; When 
endeavouring to clear myſelf, aud 
ſtruggling te get out of his clutches, 1 
AWO0oKECs 
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poring over an horn-book, ſhe amuſed 
erſelt with ſpreading fantaſtical lyes, 
taught her by her mamma, and which 
have in later ages been familiarly known 
to us under the names of Sham, Ban- 
ter, and Humbug. When ſhe grew 
up, ſhe received the addreſſes, and 
ſoon became the wife, of Impudence. 
Who he was, or of what profeſſion, 
is uncertain: ſome ſay he was the 
ſon of Ignorance by another wenter, 
and was ſuffered to become the hut- 
band of: Nonſenſe in thoſe dark ages 
of the world, as the Ptolemies of Egypt 
married their own ſiſters. Some record, 
that he was in the army ; others, that he 
was an interpreter of the laws ; and 
others, a divine. However this was, 
Nonſenſe and Tmpudence were ſoon in- 
ſeparably united to each other, and be- 


family than any yet preſerved on any 
tree of deſcent whatſoever ; of which in- 
enious device they were ſaid to have 
— the firſt inventors. 
It is my chief intent at preſent to re. 


cord the great exploits'of that branch of 


the family, who have made themſelves 
: . remarkable 


* 


— 
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z though they 
_ to ſignalize — ver _ 
are ſtill riſhing in mo 
parts of the — Many of them 
were Egyptian Prieſts four thoufand 
years ago, and told the people that it 
was religion to worſhip dogs, monkeys, 
and leeks: and their deſcendants 
prevailed on the Greeks and Romans 
to build temples in honour of ſuppoſed 
deities, who wert, in their own eſtima- 
tion ofthem, whores and whoremongers, 
pickpockets and drunkards. Others roſe 
up ſome ages after in Turkey, and per- 
ſuaded the people to embrace the doc- ' 
trine of bloodſhed and of the ſword, in 
the name of the moſt merciful God: and 
others have manifeſted their lineal de- 
ſcent from Nonſenſe and Impudence, 
by affirming that there is no God at all. 
There were alſo among them many 
ſhrewd philoſophers ; ſome of whom, 
though they were racked with a fit of 
the ſtone, or laid up with a gouty toe, 
declared that they felt not the leaſt de- 
gree of pain; and others would not truſt 
their own eyes, but when they ſaw an 
horſe or adog, could not tell whether it 
was not à chair or a table, and even 
made a doubt of their own exiſtence. 
We haye ne certain account of the 
progreſs of Nonſenſe here in England, 
till after the Reformation. All we hear 
of her and her progeny before that = 
riod of time is, that they led a lazy life 
among the monks in cloifters and con- 
vents, dreaming over old legends of 
laints, drawing up breviaries and maſs- 
books, and ſtringing together ſome bar- 
barous Latin verſes in rhyme. In the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, ſo little en- 
co nt was given to her family, 
that it feemed to have been almoſt ex- 
tint: but in the ſucceeding reign. it 
flouriſhed again, and filled the moſt 
conſiderable offices in the nation. Non- 
ſenſe became a great favourite at court, 
where ſhe was highly careſſed on at count 
of her wit, which conſiſted in puts and 
uibbles ; and the bonny monarch him- 
lf was thought to taks a more than 
ordinary delight in her converſation. 
At this time many of her progeny took 
orders, and got themſelves preferred to 
the beſt livings, by turning the Evan- 
lifts into punſters, and making St. 
aul 22 from the pulpit. Among 
the reſt; there was a biſhop, a favourite 
ſonof Nonſenſe, of whom it is icu- 
wly" recorded, that he uſed to tickle his 


remarkable in E 
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eourtly audience, by telling them that 
matrimony was become a matte> of mo- 
ney, with many other right reverend 
jeſts recorded in — Miller. Several 
brothers of this family were tikewiſe * 
bred: to the bar, and very gravely ha- 
rangued againſt old women ſucked by 
devils in the ſhape of ram-rats, &c. As 
an inſtance of the profound wiſdom and 
ſagacity of the legiſlature in thoſe days, 
I need only mention that juſt and — * 
pious act of parliament made agai 
the crying fin of witchcraft. 1 Fac. I. 
chap. 12.' © Such as ſhall uſe inyoca- 
tion or conjuration of any evil ſpirit, 


or ſhall conſult, covenant with, enter- - 


© tain, employ, fee or reward any evil 
e == to any intent, or take up any 
dead perſon or part thereof, to be uſed 
in witchcraft, or have uſed any of the 
« ſaid arts, whereby any perſon ſhall be 
© killed, conſumed, or lamed in his or 
© her body, they, together with their 
© acceſſories before the fact, ſhall ſuffer 
© as felons, without benefit of clergy.” 
In the troubleſome times of Ki 
Charles the Firſt, Nonſenie and her fa- 
mily ſided with the Parliament. Theſe 
ſet up new ſects in religion: ſome of 
them cropt their hair ſhort, and called 
themſelves the Enkghtened ; ſome fell 
into trances, and pretended to ſee holy 
viſions : while others got into tubs, and 
held forth with many whinnings, and 
P__ and ſnuffling through the noſe. 
n the merry days of King Charles the 
Second, Nonſenſe aſſu a more gay 
and libertine air; and her progeny, from 
fanatics, became downright infidels. 
Several courtiers of the family wrote 
lewd plays, as well as luſcious love- 
ſongs, and other looſe verſes, which were 
collected together, and greedily bought 
up in miſcellanies. In the ſucceeding 


"reign, ſome of the kindred, who had re- 


ceived their education at St, Omar's, © 
thought themſelves on * of efta- 
bliſhing Nonſenſe in church and ſtate, 
and were preparing to make bonfires on 
the occaſion in Smithfield, when they 
were obliged to leave the kingdom. 


' * Vince the Revolution, the field of Po. 


litics. has afforded large ſcope for Non- 


ſenſe and her family to make themſelves 
remarkable. Hence aroſe the various 
ſe&s in party, diſtinguiſhed by the name: 
of Whig and Tory, Miniſteri . and 
Jacobite, Sunderlandians, Oxfordians, 
Godolphinians, Bolingbrokians, Wal- 

polians, * nes 
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which have kindled as hot a war in 
pamphlets and journals, as the Guelphs 
and Gibilines in Italy, or the Big and 
— Endians in the kingdom of Lil- 
put. TH ' 
1 have here endeavoured to give a 
ſhort abridgement of the hiſtory of Non- 
ſenſe ; though a very ſmall part of the 
exploits of the family can be included 
in ſo compendious a chronicle. Some 
of them were very deep ſcholars, and 
filled the Profeſſors Chairs at the Uni- 
verſities. They compoſed many elabo- 
rate diſſertations to convince the world 
that two and two make four : and diſco- 
vered, by dint of ſyllogiſm, that white 
is not black. Their inquiries in Na- 
tural Philoſophy were no leſs extraordi- 
nary : many ſpent their lives and their 
fortunes in attempting to diſcover a 
wondertul Stone, that ſhould turn every 
baſer metal into gold; and others em- 
ployed themſelves in making artificial 
wings, by the help of which they ſhould 
fly up into the world of the moon. An- 


other branch of the family took to the 


Belles Lettres, and were the original 

ounders of the learned fociety of Grub 

Street. 
Never was any zra in the annals of 


Nonſenſe more illuſtrious than the pre- 


ſent; nor did that noble family ever 
more ſignally diſtinguiſh itſelf in every 
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what marvellous things have not been 


of Moſes into a complete ſyſtem of Na. 
tural Philoſophy : Life- guard men have, 


— by Nonſenſe? The ſometime 
rofeſſor of Aſtronomy at Greſhan 
College ſhewed Sir Iſaac Newton to be 
a mere aſs, and wire-drawed the book 


with the utmolt certainty of Nonſenſe, 
foretold Earthquakes; and others haye 
—— curious Eſſays on Air quakes, 

ater-quakes, Comets. In Poli. 
tics, how ſucceſsfully have the ſons of 
Nonſenſe banded about the terms of 
Court and Country ? How wiſely haye 
they debated upon taxes ? And with 
what amazing penetration did they but 


lately foreſee an Invaſion ? In Reli- will , 


gion, their domain is particularly ex. 
tenſive : for, though Nonſenſe is exclud- 
ed, at leaſt from the firſt part of the 
ſervice, in all regular churches, yet the 
often occupies the whole ceremony at 
the Tabernacle and Foundry in Moor- 
fields, and the Chapel in Long Acre. 
But, for the credit of ſo polite an age, 
be it known, that the children of Non- 
ſenſe, who are many of them people of 
faſhion, are as often ſeen at * Play. 
houſe as at Church: and it is ſomething 
ſtrange, that the family of Nonſenſe is 


pel, in Weſtminſter Hall, at Ay at preſe: 
and Quarter-Seſlions, at Clare Market, living b 
and the Robin Hood. In Philoſophy, maid. 


occupation. In Oratory, who are greater 


now divided againſt itſelf, and in high 
proficients than the progeny ot Non- 


conteſt about the management of their 


tenſe? Witneſs many long and eloquent favourite amuſement—the Opera. leſſ 
ſpeeches delivered in St. Stephen's Cha- A 
| trig 
| ' þa 
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. : 
PLEXUS RIMARUM SUM, HUC ET ILLUC PERFLUO, Tx. * 
f. K AKT AT BOTTOM; IF THOSE CHINKS YOU STOP, — 
IN VAIN=—THE SECKET WILL RUN O'ER AT TOP» 1 
TUHERE is no mark of our confi- whole matter is preſently known to all < 
dence taken more kindly by a friend our friends round the Wrekin. The | 
than the entruſting him with a Secret; ſecret catches, as it were, by contad, g 
nor any which he is ſo likely to abuſe. and like electrical matter, breaks forth 
Conſidants in general are like crazy from every link in the chain, almoſt at l 
firelocks, which are no ſooner charged the ſame inſtant. Thus the whole Ex- | 
and cocked, than the ſpring. gives way, change ny be thrown into a buzz to- f 
and the report immediately follows. morrow, by what was whiſpered in the 


Happy to have been thought worthy the 
confidence of one friend, they are im- 
patient to manifeſt their importance to 
another ; till, between them and their 
friend, and their friend's friend, the 


ov 


middle of Marlborough Downs tis 
morning; and, in a week's time, the 
ſtreets may ring with the intrigue of a 
woman of faſhion, bellowed out from 
the foul mouths of the hawkers, though 
, 4 
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at preſent it is known to no creature any young lady is unfortunately diſco- 


living but her gallant and her waiting- vered eating a green apple in a corners 
maid, Tim. if ſhe is heard to pronounce a naughty 
As the talent of Secreſy is of ſo great word,or is caught — the letters out 
importance to ſociety, and the neceſſary of another Miſs's ſampler, away runs 
commerce between individuals cannot the chit, who is ſo happy as to get the 
be ſecurzly carried on without it, that ſtart of the reſt, ſcreams out her in- 
this deplorable: weakneſs ſhould be ſo formation as ſhe goes; and the prudent 
general is much to be lamented. You matron chucks her under the chin, and 
may as wellpour water into a funnel or tells her that ſhe is a good girl, and 
a ſieve, and expect it to be retained there, r. body will love her. 
as commit any of your concerns to ſo , The management of our young gen- 
flippery a companion, It is remarkable, tlemen is equally abſurd: in moſt of 
that in thoſe men who have thus Joſt the our ſchools, it a lad is diſcovered in 2 
faculty of retention, the defire of being ſcrape, the impeachment of an accom- 
communicative is always moſt prevalent plice, as at the Old Bailey, is made the 
where it is leaſt to be juſtified. If they condition of a pardon. I remember a 
are entruſted with a matter of no great boy, engaged in robbing an orchard, 
moment, affairs of more conſequence who was unfortunately taken 18 
will perhaps in a few hours ſhuffle it in an apple- tree, and conducted, under 
entire 2 their thoughts: but if any the ſtrong guard of the farmer and his 
thing be delivered to them with an air dairy-maid, to the maſter's houſe. Upon 
of earneſtneſs, a low voice, and the geſ- bis abſolute refuſal to diſcover his aſſo- 
ture of a man in terror for the conſe - ciates, the peda e undertook to laſh 
quence of it's being known ; if the door him out of his fidelity; but finding it 
is bolted, and every precaution taken to impoſſible to ſcourge the ſecret out of 
prevent a ſurprize; however they may him, he at laſt gave him up for an ob- 
romiſe ſecrecy, and however they may ſtinate villain, and ſent him to his fa- 
intend it,” the weight upon their minds ther, who told him he was ruined, and. 
will be ſo extremely oppreſſive, that it was going to diſinherit him for not bey 
will certainly put their tongues in mo- traying his ſchool fellows. I mult own, 
tion. ä I am not fond of thus drubbing our 


This breach of truſt, ſo univerſal youth into treachery; and am much 


amongſt us, is perhaps in à great mea- more pleaſed with the requeſt of Ulyſſes, 
ſure owiny to our education. The firſt when he went to Troy, who begged of 
leſſon our little maſters and miſſes are thoſs who were to have the charge of 
taught, is to become blabs and tell-tales: Telemachus, that they would above all 
they are bribed to N the petty in- things teach him to be juſt, ſincere, 
trigues of the family below ſtairs to faithful, and fo keep @ Secret. 
haps and mamma in the parlour, and a . Every man's experience muſt have 
dolly or an hobby-horle is generally the furniſhed him with inſtances of confi- 
encouragement of a propenſity which dants who are not to be relied on, and 
could ſcarcely be attoned tor by a whip- friends who are not to be truſted ; but 
ping. As ſoon as children can liſp out few perhaps have thought it a character 
the little intelligence they have picked ſo well worth their attention, as to have 
up in the hall or the — dune they are marked out the different degrees into 
admired for their wit: if the butler has which it may be divided, and the dif- 
been caught kifſing the houſekeeper in ferent methods by which Secrets are 
his pantry, or the footman detected in communicated. 
romping with the chambermaid, away Ned Truſty is a tell- tale of a very fin- 
flies little Tommy or Betſey with the lar kind. Having ſome ſenſe of his 
news; the parents are loſt in admiration — „ he heſitates a little at the breach 
—_ pretty rogue's underſtanding, and of it. If he engages never to utter a 
a Kiſs or a ſugar plumb. 
Nor does an :nclination of Secrecy of inſinuating by a nod and a ſhru 
meet with leſs encouragement at ſchool, well-timed, or a ſeaſonable leer, as muc 
he governantes at the boarding- ſchool as others can convey in expreſs terms. 
teach Miſs to be a good girl, and tell It is difficult, in y nv to determine 
them every thing ſhe knows: thus, if whether he is more to be admired for 
; . 2 L 2 | 


ſuch uncommon inauity with ſyllable, he moſt punctually performs 
7 his promiſe ; but then he has the knack 
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his reſolution in not mentioning, or bis 
as Hamlet calls it, or an * ambiguous 
giving out z* and his converſation con- 
FF chiefiy of ſack broken inuendocs, 


m ity in diſcloſing a Secret. He is 
22 . 2 tl phraſe," 


- 


Well, I know—or, I could—an if I would 
Or, if I na to ſpeak—or, there be, and if 
Vere he generally tops and leaves it to 
his hearefs to Gs wares inferences 
from theſe piece - meal premiſes. With 
due encouragement, however, he ma 
be prevailed on to flip the padlock from 
his lips, and imm gy overwhelms 
with a torrent of ſecret hiſtory, 
which ruſhes forth with more violence 

having. been ſo long confined. 

Poor Meanwell, though he never fails 
to tranſgreſs, is rather to be piticd than 
condemned. To truſt him with a Se- 
eret, is to ſpoil his appetite, to break his 
reſt, and to deprive him for a time of 
every enj t. Like a man 
who travels with his whole fortune in 
His pocket, he is terrified if you ap 
proach him, and immediately ſuſpetts 
that you come with a felonious intent to 
rob him of kis charge, If he ventures 
abroad, itis to walk in ſome unfrequent- 
A place, where he is leaſt in danger of 
an attack. At home, he ſhuts himſelf 
up from his family, paces to and fro in 
his chamber, and has no relief but-from 
muttering over to himfelf what he lon 
to publiſh to the world; and wou 

ladly ſubmit to the office of town-crier, 
or the liberty of proclaiming it in the 
market place. At length, however, 
. weary of his burthen, and reſolved to 
bear it no longer, he conſigus it to the 


y 1 
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cuſtody of the firſt friend he meets 

returns to his wife with a Sy 

_— and wonderfully altered for ty 
tter. 

Careleſs is — equally undef 
ing, though not equally — Ns 
truſt him with an affair of the utmoſt im. 
portance, on the concealment of which 

our fortune and happineſs depends: le 
— you with a kind of half attention, 
whiſtles a favourite air, and accompanies 
it with the drumming ofhis fingers Upon 
the table. As ſoon as your narration 
is ended, or perhaps in themiddle of it, 
inion of his ſword-knet, 
damns his taylor for having dreſſed hin 
in 2' ſnuff-coloured coat inſtead of x 
„and leaves yqu in hafets 
attend an auction; where, as if he meant 
to diſpoſe of his intelligence to the bel 
bidder, he divulges it, with a voice u 
loud as the auctioneer's: and when you 
tax him with having p you falſe, 
he is heartily ſorry for it, but never 
knew that it was to be a Secret. 

To theſe I might add the character of . 
the open and unreſerved, who thinks it 
a breach of friendſhip to conceal any 
thing from his intimates ; and the im- 

rtinent, who having by dint of ob. 
— made himſelf maſter of 
Secret, imagines he may lawfully pub. 
liſh the knowledge it coſt him ſo much 
labour to obtain, and confiders that pri- 
vilege as the reward due to his indulry, 
But I ſhall leave theſe, with many other 
characters which my reader's own ex- 
perience may ſuggeſt to him; and con · 
clude with preſcribing, as a ſhort re- 
medy for this evil—That no man may 
betray the counſel of his friend, let 
every man keep his own. 
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Hon. 


A SUBTILE PAKCY, AND A JUDGMENT CHASTE, 


FAASTE is at 
idol of the * world, and the 
world of letters; and, indeed, ſeems to 
be conſidered as the quinteſſence of al- 
molt all thearts and ſciences. The fine 
ladies and n dreſs with Taſte; 
the architects, whether Gothic or Chi- 


reſent the darling 
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neſe, build with Taſte; the painters 

aint with Taſte ; the poets write with , 
aſte ; erities read with Taſte; and, in 

ſhort, fiddlers, players, ſingers, dancers, 

and mechanics themſelves, are all the 

. fons and daughters of Taſte. Vet, in 

this amazing ſuperabundancy of 


Ks ? 
* 
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ainters 


te witk 


and, in 


mcers, 
all the 
et, in 
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enn ſay what it really is, or what 
_— alt ſignifies. Should I at- 
tempt to define it in the tile of a Con- 
leur, I muſt run over the names of 
alt the famous poets, ters, and 
{culptors, ancient and mod after 
having pemgouſly harangued on the 
excelleneis 0 lles, Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, % bens, P ouffin, and 
Dominichino, with à word or two on 
all tafleful compoſitions, fuch as thoſe 
of Homer, Virgil, Taſſo, Dante, and 
Arioſto, I ſhould leave the reader in 
wonder of my profound erudition, and 
xs little informed as before. But as 
deep learning, though more flaming and 
pompous, is E not always ſo uſeful 
as common ſenſe, I ſhall vour to 
at the true meaning of the word 
ate, by conſidering what it uſually 
imports in familiar writings and. ordi- 
converſation. * © - 

It is ſuppoſed by Locke, and other 
eloſe reaſoners, that words are intended 
as ſigns of our ideas: but daily expe- 
rience will convince us that words are 
often uſed to expreſs no ideas at all. 
Thus many perſons, who talk perpe- 
tually of Taſte, throw it out as a mere 
expletive, without any meaning annexed 
to it. Bardolph, when demanded the 
meaning of the word accommodated, 
wiſely explains it by ſaying that'* Accom- 
t modated, Sir, is—-a—a— a —-4ccommo- 
* dated, Sir, is as if one ſhould 'ſay— 
© waccommodated:* and if, in like man- 
ner, you aſk one of theſe people, What is 
Taſte? they will tell you that © Taſte is 
a kind of a fort of aa --; in ſhort, 
* Take is Taſte. Theſetalkers muſt be 
conſidered as abſolute blanks in conver- 
ſation, fince it is impoſſible to learn the 


they affix no determinate meaning to 
any expreſſion. | 

Among men of ſenſe, whoſe words 
carry meaning in their-ſound, Taſte is 
commonly uſed in one of theſe two ſig- 
nifications; Firſt; when they give any 
— the appellation of à Man of 

aſte, they would intimate that he has 
a turn for the polite arts, as well as the 
leſſer elegancies of life; and that from 
his natural hent to thoſe ſtudies, and 
his acquired knowledge in them, be is 
A of diſtinguiſhing what is good 
or bad in any thing of that kind ſubmit- 
ted to his judgment. The meaning at 
other times implied by a Man of Ta de 
is, that he is not only fo far an adept in 
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able to com 


explanation of a term. from them, as 


thoſe matters, as to de able to judge of 
them accurately, but is alſo ed' of 
the facultyof executing them gracefully, 
Theſe two ſignifications will perhaps be 
mere eaſily conccived, and clearly illuſ- 
trated, when applied to our Senſual 
Taſte. The Man-of Taſte, according 
to the firſt, may be conſidered as a Box 
Vivant, who is fond of the diſhes he- 
fore him, and diſtinguiſhes nicely what 
is ſavoury and delicious, or flat and in- 
fipid, in = —— of each: ag- 
cording to the ſecond, be regard. 
& as the Cook, who roi knowi 
what things will mix well —_— 
diſtinguiſhing by a nice Faſte when He 
has arrived at that happy mixture, is 
ſe ſuch exquiſite diſhes. 

Both theſe fignifications of rhe word 
will be found agreeable tothe following 
definition of it, which I have ſomewhere 
ſeen, and'is the only juſt deſcription of 
the term that I ever remember to have 
met with : * Taſte confiſts in nice har. 
* mony between the 
Judgment. The moſt chaſtiſed Judg- 
ment, without Genius, can never conſt. 
tute a Man of Taſte; and tlie moſt luxu- 
riant R 414 — by Judg- 
ment, will only carry us into wild and 
extravagant deviations from it. To 
mix oil, vinegar, butter, milk, eggs, 
&c. incoherently together, would make 
an Olio not to be reliſhed by any palatez 
and the man who has no got for delica- 
cies himſelf, will never compoſe a good 
diſh, though he ſhould ever fo ſtrictly 
adhere to the rules of La Chapelle, Han- 
nah Glaſſe, and Martha Bradley. I 
confine myſelf at preſent chiefly to that 
fignification of the word, which implies 
the capacity of exerting our own facul. 
ties in the ſeveral branches of Taſte, 
becauſe that always includes the other, 

Having thus ſettled what Taſte is, it 
may not be unentertaining to examine 
modern Taſte by theſe rules: and perhaps 
it will appear that, on the one hand, it's 
moſt pleaſing flights, and raviſhing ele- 
gancics are extravagant and abſurd; and 
that, on the other hand, thoſe who af- 
fe a correct Taſte in all their under- 
takings; proceed mechanically, without 
genius. The firſt ſpecies of Taſte, 
which gives a looſe to the imagination, 
indulges itfelf in caprice, and is perpe- 
tually ſtrik ing new ftrokes, is the chief 
regulator of the faſhion. In drels, it 
has put hunting poles into the hands of 
out | 
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windmills on the heads of our ladies. 
In equipage, it has built chariots of 
5 mache, and, by putting ſpotted 
aniſh horſes into the harneſs, has 
made our beaux look like Bacchus in 
| his car drawn by | 8. The orna- 
ments, both on the olitſide and inſide of 
dur houſes, are all Gothic or Chineſe; 
and whoever makes a pagod of his par- 


Jour, throws a. plank or two with an th 


croſs-barred paling over adirty 
ditch, or places battlements on a root- 
Bouſe or a ſtable, fits up his houſe and 
entirely in Taſte. ,_,",. 
+, The ſecond ſort of Men of Taſte are 
to be found chiefly ; the Literati; 
and are thoſe, who, deſpiſing the modern 
whims to which faſhion has given the 
name of Taſte, pretend low, with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, the chaſte 
models of the ancients. Theſe are the 
þ wr part us PIR correct, ph 
thetical,and Za co tions; w 
works are _ bleich, and con- 
formable to the preciſe rules of Quin- 
tilian, Horace, and Ariſtotle: as 
they are intended merely for the peruſal 
of perſons of the moſt refined Taſte, it 
is no wonder that they are above the 
level of common underitandings. Theſe 
too are the Critics, who, in their com- 
ments upon authors, embarraſs us with 
repeated alluſions to the ſtudy of Virti: 
and theſe too are the Connoiſſeurs in 
Architecture, who build ruins after Vi- 
truvius, and neceſſaries according to 
Palladio. One leman of this caſt 
has built his villa upon a bleak hill, 
. with four ſpacious porticoes, open on 
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VIKTUE WITH VICE, BRISK 


BEHOLD THEM GROAN BENEATH, THE IRON vox, 
HAIL THE DEAR MISCHIEF, AND ENJOY THE JOKE., 


HOUGH I ſhall not as yet vouch- 

a ſafe to let the reader ſo far into my 
-ſecrets, as to inform him whether I am 
married or ſingle, it may not be amiſs 

to acquaint him, that, ſuppoſing I ſtill 
remain a bachelor, it has not been the 
ba rus of my friends or relations. . On 
the contrary, as ſoon as I was what they 


PLACET IMPARES 
FORMAS ATQUE ANIMOS SUB JUGA AHENEA h 
Ss vo MITTERE CUM joco. | Hos, 


oFFICIOUS COUPLERS WANTONLY ENGAGE 


each ſide to court. the four winds; 
cauſe, in the ſultry regions of Italy, this a flenc 
model has been thought moſt conye, one wi 
nient : and another has, in great mea, other 
ſure, ſhut. out the light from his apart. was ſe 
ments, and cut off all proſpe& 'from hit the pi 
windows, by erecting an hi wall be. me. 
fore his houſe, which in It has berg Ik 
judged neceſſary, to ſcreen th from notori 
© UP Sp 6 A ſure in 
Archĩtecture ſeems indeed to be the matrul 
main article in which the efforts of Ta they * 
are now diſplayed. Among thoſe why friend 
are fond of exerting their fancies in cx. ſtrugg 
pricious innovations, I might inſtance of dra 
the many pretty whims, of which a ſnarec 
infinite yariety may be ſeen within ten broug 
miles of London. But as a proof of abſol 
the noble and judicious Taſte aman this K 
us, I ſhall beg leave to deſcribe, in the alway 
ſtile of a Connoiſſeur, a moſt amazing office 
curioſity, erected in a very polite quarter Some 
of this towa, havin 
In the midft of a noble and-ſpacions ance 7 
area ſtands a Obeliſk. The Bak have | 
forms a perfect ſquare with right an. accid, 
gles ; the Rody of it is cylindrical ; but gethe 
the Capital is an Heptagon, and has ſe. a fort 
veral curious lines and figures deſcribed 10 
on each of it's ſeven planes or ſuperficics, been 
which ſerve to terminate as many mol tant, 
magnificent and ſtriking Viſtas. This _ 
ſuperb Column, no leſs remarkable thay As 
the famous Pillar of Trajan, ſeems friend 
(from the ſeveral Gnomons and other them 
Hieroglyphics ſtuck about it) to have — 
been originally dedicated to the Sun; but — 
is now known among the vulgar by the mean 
more common name of The Seven Dials, — 
of ma 
, friend 
a faſt 
excel] 
affect 
fortu 
ntar 
inapp 
| was: 
YOUTH WITH FROZEN AGE: after 
twely 
of he: 
call ſettled in the world, they were f. ee 
aſſiduous in looking out à wife for me, F * 
that nothing was required on my pat ſcend 
but immediately to fall in love with the of be 
lady they had pitched upon: and could] 12 
have complied with their ſeveral choice l | 
'T ſhould Rave been married ons ſame — 
. A 4 um 8 { 
time to 4 fall and a mort, & P, for 


fender, a young and an old woman; 
chewich 3 great deal of money, and an- 
other with none at all: each of whom 
was ſeverally recommended by them as 


un hit the propereſt perſon in the world for 
me. 
I 5 I know not how it happens, but it is 
from notorious that moſt peopl take a lea- 
| ſure in making matches; cither thin ing 
be tha matrimony a ſtate of bliſs, into which 
Tat. they wo charitably call all their 
fe ery, friends and acquaintance ; or perhaps 
e ſtruggling in the toils, they are deſirous 
* of drawing others into the net that en- 
ah ſnared them. Many matches have been 
hin ten brought about between two perſons, 
roof of abſolute ſtrangers to each other, through 
amen} this kind mediation of friends, who are 
in te always ready to take upon them the 
2 20 office of an honourable go-between. 
. Some have come together, merely from 
P having been talked of by their acquaint- 
patio ance as likely to make a match: and I 
e Bas have known a couple, who have met by 
x Ages, accident at an horie-race, or danced to- 
os gether at an aſſembly, that in leſs than 
i has fe a fortnight have been driven into ma- 
eſcribed trimony in their own defence, by having 
Jerficies been firſt paired in private converſa- 
any wol tions, and afterwards in the common 
s. This news-papers. _ : 
ible than As we cannot inſure happineſs to our 
ſeems friends, at the ſame time that we help 
nd other them to huſbands or wives, one would 
) to have imagine that few would care to run the 
Sun; but hazard of beſtowing miſery, where they 
ar by the meant a Kindneſs. I know a good- 
en Dials, natured lady who has officiouſſy brought 


0 upon herſelf the ill-will and the curſes 
of many of her deareſt and moſt intimate 
2 ſiſter, for whom the provided a moſt 
excellent huſband, who has ſhewn his 
affection for her by ſpending her whole 
fortune upon his miſtreſſes: another 
near relation having, 'by her means, 
ſnapped up arich widow, the bridegroom 
was arreſted for her debts within a week 
after marriage: and it coſt her a whole 
twelvemonth to bring two doating lovers 


15 — 1 before the honey- moon was ex- 
ife for me, = | g 
© wy jt : But if our friends will thus conde- 
ze with the * to be Match- makers from a ſpirit 
d could! of benevolence, and for our own advan- 
ll choices tage only; there are others who have 
at the ſame \ en up the profeſſion from leſs diſin- 
plump u. . motives; who bring beauty and 
a flendery vitune to market, and trallick' in all 
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friends on this very account. She has 


of her acquaintance together, who part- 
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the accompliſhments that can make the 
marriage ſtate happy. Theſe craders 
diſpoſe of all forts of rich heirs and 
heireſſes, baronets, lords, ladies of fa- 
ſhion, and daughters of country ſquires, 
with as much coolneſs as drovers ſell 
bullocks. They keep compleat regiſters 
of the condition and qualifications of 
all the marriageable perſons within the 
kingdom; and it is as common to apply 
to them for an huſband or wife, as to 
the regiſter offices 'for a man or maid 
ſervant. They may, indeed, be conſi- 
dered as fathers and guardians to the 
eateſt part of your youth of both ſexes, 
ince in marriage they may be moſt pro- 
perly ſaid to give them away. 

It is ſomething comical to conſider 
the various perſons to whom men of this 
profeſſion are uſeful. We may natu- 
rally ſuppoſe that a young fellow, who 
has no eſtate but what, like Tinſel's in 
the Drummer, is merely perſonal, would 
be glad to come down handfomely after 
conſummation with a woman of for. 
tune; and a ſmart girl, who has more 
charms than wealth, would give ronnd 
poundage on being taken for better far 
worſe by a rich heir. Many a tradeſ- 
man alſo wants a wife to manage his 
family, while he looks after the ſhop 3 
and thinks it better to reconimend him- 
ſelf by this convenient friend, than by 
means of the Daily Advertiſer, There 
are alſo ſeveral young people, who are 


indifferent as to any perſon in icu- 
lar, and have no paſſion for the ftate 
itſelf, yet want to be married, becauſe . 


it will deliver them from the reſtraint 
of parents. But the moſt unnatural, 
though very common, applications of 
this ſort, are from the rich and the no- 
ble; who, having immenle eſtates to 
beſtow on their children, will make uſe 
of the meaneſt inſtruments to couple 
them to others of the ſame overgrown 
ne. 

I have known many droll accidents 
happen from the miſtakes of theſe mer- 
cenary Match-makers; and remember 
one in particular, which I ſhall here ſet 
down for the entertainment of my read- 
ers. A careful old gentleman came up 
from the North on purpoſe to marry his 
ſon, and was recommended by one of 
theie Couplers to a twenty thouſand 

under. He accordingly put on his 

ſt wig, beſt beaver, and gold-button- 
ed coat, and went to pay his reſpects to 
the lady's mamma. He told hex, 2 
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1 
he had not a ghnſanet ing known 
to her ; but as his ſon's quiet depended 


on it, he had taken the libertyof waiting 


on her; in ſhort, he immediately broke 


the matter to her, and informed her, 
that his boy had ſeen her daughter at 
church, and was violently in love with 
her; concluding, that he would do very 
handſomely for the lad, and would make 
it worth her while to have him. The 
old lady thanked him for the honour he 
intended her family ; but ſhe ſuppoſed, 
to be ſure, as he appeared to be a pru- 
dent and ſenſible gentleman, he would 
4 fortune anſwerable. Say 
© nothing of that, Madam, ſay nothing 
© of that, interrupted the Don: © I have 
© heard—but if it was leſs, it ſhould 
not break any ſquares between us,'— 
Pray, Sir, how much does the world 
© ſay?” replied the lady. Why, Ma- 
dam, I ſuppoſe ſhe has not leſs than 
© twenty thouſand pounds.'—* Not ſo 
© euch, Sir, ſaid the old lady, ve 
gravely. © Well, Madam, I ſuppoſe 
© then it may be nineteen, or—or—onl 
© eighteen thouſand pounds.*—* Not fo 
„ much, Sir.'—"* Well, well, perhaps 
© not: but—if it was only ſeventeen 
© thouſand.'—* No, Sir.'— or fix- 
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teen. No. Or (we muſt 

© allowances) but fifteen thou. 
fand. Not ſo much, Sir.“ Her 
enſued a profound filence for near | 


minute; when the old leman, rub. 
bing his forehead— Well, Madan, 


Ve muſt come to fome concluſoon. 
6 » is it leſs than fourteen thoy. 
C ? How much more is it thay 
© twelve thouſand ? Leſs, Sir. 
© Leſs, Madam ?:! Leſs. Butis i 
© more than ten thouſand ?'—* Ny 


« much, Sir. Not ſo much, Madam“ 


© —Net fo much. —“ Why, if it i 
© lodged in the funds, conſider, Madan, 
« intereſt is low, very low : but as the 
© boy loves her, trifles all not part us, 
© Has ſhe got eight thouſand pounds? 
2 — 1 much, 8 Why then, 
c x s t oung lady's 
— 
© thouſand 8. — Norte 
© LIKE Ir, sia.“ At theſe words the 
old gentleman ſtarted from his chair, 
and running out of the room—* Your 
© ſervant, your fervant : my ſon is 3 
© fool; and the fellow who recommend- 
© ed me to you is a blockhead, and 
6 knows nothin g of buſineſs. 


A VITIIS — 


WITHOUT ONE SNEAKING VIRTUE IN TRY TRAIN, 
© PRECIOUS VILLAINT sCounpDkEL! ROGUE IN GRAINY 


re 


friend of mine was writing A New 
T reatiſe on Ethics, or, A Syſtem of 


Immoral Philoſophy, compiled from the 


principles and practice of the preſet 
; in which the extraordinary mo- 
deſty of the moderns would be 
on, which has induced them to com- 
prehend all the vices, inſtead of virtues, 
in their idea of a Fine Gentleman. The 
work is now finiſhed; and the author 
has ſent me the following letter conceru- 


- Ingthe Dedication, with leave to fubmit 


it to the public. ; 
2 1 
DEAR TOWN, 


THE flatneſs and fulſome inſipidity 


of Dedications has often been the 
ſubject of our converſation; and we have 


always agreed, that Authors have wiſ- 


% 


— Jvv. 


carried in theſe pieces of flattery, by i- 
judiciouſly affronting, when they meant 
to compliment, their patrons. The 
humble Dedicator loads his Great Mu 
with virtues foreign to hisnature 
and diſpoſition, which ſit as aukwardly 
upon him, as lace or embroidery on 1 
imney-ſweeper ; and ſo overwhelms 
him with the huge maſs of learning vii 
which he graciouſly dubs him a ſcholar 
that he makes as ridiculous a figure a 
the Aſs in the Dunciad. After bang 
thus bepraiſed his patron, till the ner 
| Mxcenas is heartily aſhamed of bin. 
ſelf, he wonders — — 2 
of ſo pompous an.eu wm, 
Dedication ſhould be 4 mere a drug u 
a ſermon. a 2 f 
Lory, in the Relapſe, adviſes Faſhion 
to get into the good graces of Lord Fey: 


pingtos 
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ipgton falling in love with his naging gt with ſo much adroitnefs and 
chat, 3 — with his prone, d, ſince you have been acquaint- 
ſeeming raviſhed with the gentee dangle ed with it. Nobody cogs the dice, or 
of his {word-knot ; and, in ſhort, to re- p_ the cards, half ſo (kilfully : you 
commend himſelf to his noble elder hedge a bet with uncommon nicety, and 
brother, by affecting to be captivated are a moſt incomparably ſhrewd judge 
with his favourites. In like manner, of the odds. * 
the Author, who would make his De- Nor have your exploits on the Turf 
dication really valuable, ſhould not talk rendered you leſs famous. Let the an- 
to his patron of his honour, and virtue, nals of Pond and Heber deliver down to 
and integrity, and a pack of unfaſhion- poſterity the glorious account of what 
able qualities, which only ſerve to diſ- plates you have won, what matches you 
ce 2 Fine Gentleman ; but boldly made, and how often the Knowing Ones 
paint him what he really is, and at the have been taken in; when, for private 
ſame time convince him of his merit in reaſons, you have found it neceſſary that 
being a fool, and his glory in being a your horſe ſhould run on the wrong ſide 
ſcoundrel. This mode of Dedication, of the poſt, 2 to be diſtanced after win- 
though proper at all times, will appear ning the firſt heat. I need not mention 
— Feebealas good grace tne A you own ſkill in Horſemanſhip, and 
Syſtem of Immoral Philoſophy : where- in how _ matches you have'conde- 
fore, as my book is now finiſhed, I have ſcended to ride yourſelf; for in this par- 
; here ſent you a rough draught of the ticular, it muſt be acknowledged, you 
Epiſtle Dolicutey, and ſhall be glad to cannot be outdone, even by your groom 
hear your opinion of it. 8 or NT i * he 
; the id will Wi S the man 
May it pleafe your Grace ( or, My Lord! inſtances of your courage, which — 8 
| or, Sir! been often tried and exerted in. Hyde 
You are in every point ſo complete a Park, and behind Montague Houſe ; 
Fine Gentleman, that the following nay, you have fometimes been known 
Treatiſeis but a-faint tranſcript of your to draw yourAword moſt heroically at 
accompliſhments. There is not one qua- the opera, theplay, and even at private 
lit cation, requiſite in the character of a routes and aſſemblies. How often have 
man of ſpirit, which you do not poſſeſs. you put to fight a whole army of watch- - 
Give me leave, therefore, on the preſent men, conſtables, and beadles, with the 
occaſion, to point forth your ineſtimable juſtices at their head ! You have cleared 
qualities to the world,, and hold up to a whole bawdy-houſe before you, and 
the 2 view ſo glorious an example. taken manya tavern by ſtorm; you have 
ou diſtinguiſhed yourſelf ſo early in pinned a waiter to the ground; and have 
life, and exalted yourſelf fo far above þehides proved yourſelf an excellent 
the common pitch of vulgar Bucks, that markſman, by ſhooting a poſt-by fly- 
you was diſtinguiſhed, before the age of ing. With ſo much valour and firm- 
twenty, with the noble appellation of nels, it is' not to be doubted; but that 
Stag: and, when I — the y you would behave with the fame intre- 
ga 8 have performed, the pidity, if occaſion called, upon Houn- 
number of raſcallypoltrons you have ſent {low Heath, or in Maidenhead Thicket ; 
out of the world, the number of pretty and, if it were neceſſary, you would as 
little foundlingg you have brought into boldly reſign yourſelf up tothe hands of 
it, how many girls you havedebauched, Jak Ketch, and ſwing as genteelly as 
how many women of quality you have Maclean or Gentleman Harry. The 
intrigued with and how many hogſheads ſame noble ſpirit would likewiſe enab 
French wine you have run through you to aim the piſtol at your own head 
your body, I cannot wy contemplat - and go out of oh world like a man of 
ng yo as a Stag of the firſt head. ' honour and a gentleman.” » s 
hat great reaſon have you to value But your Courage has not rendered 
yourſelf on your noble atchievements at you inſuſceptible of the ſofter paſſions, - I 
Arthur's ! The ſums you formerly loſt, to which your heart has been ever in- 
and thoſe you have lately won, are amaz- clined. To ſay nothing of your gal- 
ing inſtances of your r addreſs; lantries with women of faſhion, your - 
in venturing ſo deeply, before you intrigues with milliners and mantua- 
s let into the ſecret ; and then, in ma- makers, or your Foucing raw _ 
| * . ” girls /, 


children would no | 


girls and innocent tradeſmensdaughters, 
you have formerly been io conſtant in 
your devoirs to Mrs. Douglaſs, and the 
whole ſiſterhood, that you ſacrificed your 
health and conſtitution in their ſervice. 
But; above all, witneſs the ſweet, deli- 
cate creature, whom you have now in 
keeping, and for whom, you entertain 
Auch a ſtrong and faĩthſu on, that, 
for her ſake, you have t ly and af - 
fect ĩonately deſerted your wife and fa- 


mily. 
Though, from your elegant taſte for 
pleaſures, you appear made for the gay 
world, yet theſe polite amuſements have 
not called off your attention from the 
more ſerious ſtudies of Politics and Re- 
ligion. In Politics you haye made ſuch 
a wonderful proficiency, both in theory 
and practice, that you haye· diſcovered 
the good of your country to be a mere 


joke, and confirmed your own intereſt, 
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o PATRE SIT NATUS, NUM 1GXOTA MATRE INHONESTUS? How, 


| SAY, WHO CAN CLAIM THE Fovu 


MY LORD Ax Db MOLLY ? OR HER GRACE AND jou 


HE notices in the public papers 

that the Foundling Hoſpital will 
be open for the reception of infants in 
general under a certain age, have, I find, 
given univerſal ſatisfaction. The con- 
tequences of a big belly do not appear 
ſo dreadful as heretofore; 2 it 45 but 
yeſterday, that a young fellow of in- 
trigue 701d me, * Fro that his 
r be thrown out 
of the Hoſpital; as he himſelf had been 
out of Arthur's, by black-balls. For 
my part, though Ihave no lady in keep- 
ing, no child by my houſekeeper nor 
any other affair of gallantry on m 
hands, which makes me with to ſwell 
the number of infants maintained by 
that charity, I muſt own myſelf to be 
exceedingly rejoiced at the extenſion of 
ſo benevolent a deſign. I look upon it 
as the certain preſervation of many hun- 
dreds in embryo : nor ſhall we now hear 
of ſo many helpleſsbabes birth- ſtrangled 
in a neceſſary, or ſmothered by the 
6 > ot» ringed 1 
is accounted in law us filius, 
the child of 4 edict £ no- 
body, and yet is bleſſed with as fair 
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as well as eſtabliſhed your conſequence, 
in the proper place, by ſecuring half x 
dozen boroughs. As to religion, you 
ſoon unravelled every myſtery of that; 
and not only know the Bible to be az 
romantic as the Alcoran, but have allo 
written ſeveral volumes, to make your 
diſcoveries plainer to meaner capacities, 
The ridiculous prejudices of a fooliſh 
world unhappily prevent your publiſh. 
ing them at preſent : but you have wiſe. 
ly provided, that they ſhall one day (ee 
the light; when, I doubt not, they will 
be deemed invaluable, and be as uni- 
verſally admired as the Poſthumous 
Works of Lord Bolingbroke. 
I am, ; 
May it pleaſe your Grace! or, My 
Lord! or, Sir! in humble admira- 
tion of your excellencicy, 
0 ; : &c. &c, &e, 
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roportions, and capable of an equal 
e — of ection Lich c honeſt Ma. 
© dam's iſſue,” it is ſurely an act of great 
humanity thus to reſcue them from un- 
timely deaths, and other miteries,which 
they do not merit, whatever may be the 
guilt of their parents. 
Though it is obvious that this Hoſpi- 
tal will be made the receptacle of many 
legitimate children, it is no leſs certain 
'that the rich, as-well as the poor, will 
often ſend their baſe-born bantlings to 
this general nurſery. The wealthy man 
of quality, or ſubſtantial cit, may have 
their private family reaſons for not own- 
ing the fruits of their ſecret amours, 
and be glad to put the little Rving wit- 
neſſes of their intrigues out of the way. 
For this reaſon, an hiſtory of the Found- 
lings received there would be very curi- 
ous and entertaining, as it would con- 
tain many aneedotes not to be learned 
from any Pariſh-regiſter. The reftec- 
tions that paſſed in mind on this 
ſubject, gave occaſion the other evening 
to the followi Dream. | 
Methought, as I was ſtanding at the 
private door of the Hoſpital, where 4 
n eee e ee 


y 
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erowd of females (each of them with a 
child in her arms), were preſſing to get 
in, an elderly gentleman, whom from 


his white ſtaff I took to be a governor of 


charity, very courteouſly invited me 

— Lrccepwnd bio offer 3 aud 
having ſeated myſelf near him—* Mr. 
Town, ' ſays he, © I am conſcious that 
vou look upon moſt of theſe little in- 
« fants as the offsprin.gs of ſo many un- 
« married fathers and maiden mothers, 
« which have been elandeſtinely ſmug- 
© gledintothe world. Know, then, that 
I am one of thoſe guardian Genii ap- 
© pointed to ſuperintend the fortunes of 
c Baſtards: therefore, as this Hoſpital 
is more immediately under my tuition, 
have put on this diſguiſe; and, if 
you — will let you into the ſe- 
« cret hiſtory ot thoſe babes who are 
my wards, and their parents. 

Laſſured him his intelligence would 
be highly agreeable; and ſeveral now 
coming up to offer their children, he 
reſumed his diſcourſe. * Obſerve, ſaid 
he, © that jolly little rogue, with plump 
« cheeks, a florid complexion, blue eyes, 
© and ſandy locks. We have here al- 
© ready ſeveral of his brethren by the 
© mother's ſide ; ſome fair, ſome brown, 
and ſome black: and yet they are all 
* ſuppoſed to have come by the ſame fa- 
ther. The mother has for 
© been houſekeeper to a gentleman, 
* who cannot ſee that her children bear 
the marks of his own'ſervants, and 
that this very brat is the exact re- 
* ſemblance of his coachman, 

© That puling, whining infant there, 
with a pale face, emaciated body, and 
*« diſtorted limbs, is the forced product 
* of viper · broth and cantharides. It is 
the offspring of a worn-out buck of 
* quality, who, at the fame time he de- 
© bauched the mother, ruined her con- 
* ſtitution by a filthy diſeaſe; in con- 
* ſequence of which, ſhe, with much 
* Ulkculty, brought forth this juſt 
: * of himſelf in miniature. 

* The next that offers is the iſſue of 


a careful eit; who, as he keeps an 


© horſe for his own riding on ays, 
* which he lets out all the reſt of the 
* week, keeps alſo a miſtreſs for his re- 
£ creation on the ſeventh day, who lets 
* herſelf out on the other fix. That 
« other babe owes. his birth likewiſe to 
* the city ; but is the joint product, as 
de may ſay, of two fathers ; who be- 
ug great ceconomiſts in their plea» 


years 


„ own hanour, cal 
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© ſures, as well as in their buſineſs, 
* have ſetup a whore and a one- horſe 
« chaiſe in partnerſhip together. is, 
© 'That pert young baggage there, 
whoſo boldly — Wee her 
brat, is not the mother of it, but is 
maid to a ſingle lady of the ſtricteſt 
honour and unblemiſhed reputation. 
About a twelvemonth ago her miſtreſs - 
went to Bath for the benefit of her 
health: and, ten months after, ſhe 
- travelled into North Wales, to ſee a 
relation ; from whence ſhe is juſt re- 
turned. We may ſuppoſe that ſhe 
took a fancy to that pretty babe while 
in the eountry, and brought it up to 
town with her, in order to place it 
here: as ſhe did a few years ago to 
another charming boy; which, beifig 
too old to be got into this Hoſpital, 
is now at a ſchool in Yorkſhire, where 
young gentlemen are boarded, cloath- 
ed, educated, and found in all neceſ- 
ſaries, for ten pounds a year, 
That chubby little boy, which you 
© ſee in the arms of yonder ſtrappin 
* wench in a canf5let gown and — 
cloak, is her own ſon. She is by pro- 
© feſſion a bed-maker in one of the uni- 
* veriities, and of the ſame college in 
© which the father (a grave tutor) holds 
© a e under the uſual condi- 
tion of not marrying. Many ſober gen- 
© tlemen of U 3 in the gn 
© ſcrape, are glad to take the benefit of 
© this charity; and if all of the ſame 
© reverend order, like the prieſts abroad, 
« were laid under the ſame reſtrictions, 
© you might expect to ſee a particular 
6 Hoſ 1 erected for the — of 
© the of the Clergy. \ 
That next child belo gs to a ſea- 
« captain's lady, whoſe huſband is ex- 


0 22 to return every moment from 
2 lo 


voyage; the fears of which 
© have happily haſtened zhe birth of 
© this infant a full month before it's 
time. That other is the poſthumous 
child of a wealthy old gentleman, who 
married a young girl for love, and died 
* in the honey- moon. This his fon and 
heir was not born till near a twelve - 
month after his deceaſe, becauſe it's 
© birth was retarded by the exceſſive 
« grief of his widow j who on that ac- 
count rather chof to lie-in privately, 
and to lodge their only child here, 
© than to have it's legitimacy, and her 
in queſtion by ber 
© huſband's relations.” | 
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© My companion poitited out to me fe- particular, for which it is donbte 


ſpawns. 
fudent 
till he u 
bing ar 
as valet 
diſeaſe, 
ed witl 
reaſon, 
this tra 
I] look 
as well 
&c. as 
ſider L 
Amad 
Lovell 
thoug 
equall 
are vel 
becom 
a ver) 


veral others, whoſe original was no leſs whether they were moſt indebted to the 
extraordinary; among which, I remem- parſon or the ſquire. 
ber, he told me, one was the unhallow- A modeſt looking woman now brought 
ed brood of a Methodiſt Teacher, and a very fine babe tobe admitted; but th 
another the premature ſpawn of a Maid governors rejected it, as it ap to 
of Honour. A poor Author eaſed him- - above two months old. The mother 
ſelf of a very heavy load of two twin- on the contrary, perfiſted in atfirminy 
daughters, which in an evil hour he be- that it was but zul born; and, adde. 
ä got on an hawker of pamphlets, after ſing herſelf to me, defired me to lock a 
e had been writing a luſcious novel: it. I accordingly took it in my anm; 
but I could not help ſmiling at the and while I was tofling it up and dom, 
marks ſent in with theſe new Muſes, and praiſing it's beauty, the ſly hoſe 
hgnifying that one had been chriſtened contrived to ſlip away, leaving the pr. 
erpſichore, and the other Polyhymnia. cious charge to my care. The 4 
Several bantlings were imported from which. I made to bawl after her, andthe 
Iſlington, Hoxton, and other villages ſqualling of the brat, which rung pite- 
within the ſound of Bow Bell: many ouſly in my ears, luckily awaked me; 
were tranſplanted hitherout of the coun- and I was very happy to find chat! ha 
try; and a whole litter of brats were only been dandling my pillow, inſtead 
ent in from two or three pariſhes in of a bantling. 1 W. 
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Accirx, PER .LONGOS TIII QUI DESERVEAT ANNOS 5 © _ 
Act, QU1_PURA NORLT AMARE FIDE, his u 
EST NULL! CESSURA FIDES ; SINE CRIMINE MORES; | : 
.  NODAQUE SIMPULICTTAS, PURPUREUSQUE PUDOR, BY 
= No MIt MILLE PLACENT ; NON sun DESUL TOR AMORIS 3 bam 
| . TU MIHI ($1 QUA FIDES) CURA PERENNIS FKkIS, Ov1s. * 
0 a ſor 
SCORN MF NOT, CHLOE; ue, "WHOSE FAITH WELL TRY'D, hard 
LONG YEAKS APPROVE, AND HONEST "PASSIONS GUIDE : to er 
| | . MY SPOTLF8s SOUL NO FOUL AFFECTIONS MOVE, The 
5 | BUT CHASTE SIMPLICITY, ANR- MODEST LOVE: licac 
| NOR 1, LIXE SHALLOW vors, FROM PAIR TO FAIR O * 
| ROVING AT RANDOM, FAITHLESS- PASSION SWEAR. = 
| BUT THOU ALONE SHALT BE MY CONSTANT CARE. j 2 
| = 4 - ' 1 
| p i £ A 1 loſo 
| : LMOST every man is or has lous prate of a family has frequent] | 
A been, or at leaſt thinks that he is great influence on 2 Ry ow 5 
A or has been, a Lover. One has fought learn to love, as they do every thing cx 
8 for his miſtreſs, another drank for her, elſe; by imitation. oung creature, — 
| | | another wrote for her, and another has almoſt mere children, have been con- "ſe 
3h done all three: and yet, * in ſpite - ſumed with this ſecond-hand flame the 
. of their duels, poetry, and bumpers, lighted up at another's paſſion ; and, in 5 
| not one of them ever entertained a ſin- conſequence of the Loves of the foot- 
_  cere paſſion. I have latelytaken aſurvey man and chambermaid, I have know \ ver 
Lt. of the numerous tribe of Enamoratos ; little Maſter fancy himſelf a dying ſwain nf 
£19 : and, after having obſerved the various at the age of thirteen, and little Miſs 2 f. 
| - ſhapes they wear, think I may ſafely pining away with Love in a bib and dif 
i Sonny that though all profefs to ing leeves. Th 
k Have been in Love, there are very few That vaſt heap of volumes, filled cal 
| ho are really capable of it. with Love, and ficient in number to Th 
It is a maxim of Rochefoucault's, make a library, are great enflamers, and mi 
| | many men would never have been ſeldom fail to ce that kind of pa{- ra 
« in Love, if they had never heard of ſion deſcribed by Rochefoucault. . The th 
bw Love. The jultice of this remark is chief of theſe literary ſeducers are the pa 
qual to it's ſkrewdneſs, The ridicu- eld romances, aud their degenerat, yo 
. — e lee 3 ſpavn, 
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avn,. 
2 reads of the emotions of Love, 
till he imagines that he feels them throb- 


the * and aim at ſomething more 


this ſort is in 


THE CON 
the modern novels. The young 


bing and Huttering in his little brealt ; 


dinarians ſtudy the hiſtory of a 
a mſelves affect - 
ed with every lymptom of it. For this 

ales 


diſeaſe, till they fancy 


reaſon, I am always ſorry to ſee any of 
this traſh in the hands of young people: 
1 look upon. Caſſandra and Cleopatra, 
as well as Betty Barnes, Polly Willis, 
&c. as no better than-bayds ; and con- 
ſider Don Bellianis of Greece, and Sir 
Amadis de Gaul,with GeorgeEdwards, 
Lovell, *&c. as arrant pimps. But 
though romances and navels are. \both 
equally ſtimulatives,yet their operations 
are very different. The romance- ſtudent 
becomes a fond Corpemn of Sicily, or 
a very Damon of Arcadia, at 
good truth ſuch a dying ſwain, that he 
believes he ſhall hang himſelf upon the 
next willow, or -drown himſelf in the 
next pond, if he ſnould loſe the object 
of his wiſhes ; but the young noveliſt 
turns out more à man of the world; 
and after kaving gained the affections of 
his miſtreſs, forms an hundred ſchemes 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of her, and to 
bam her relations. 
There are among the tribe of Lovers, 
a ſort of luke warm gentlemen, who can 
hardly be ſaid, in the language of love, 
to entertain a flame for their miſtreſs. 
Theſe are your men of ſuperlative de- 
licacy and refinement, who loath the 
groſs ideas annexed to the amours of 


tpiritualized and ſublime. Thele phi- 
loſophers in Love doat on the mind alone 
of their.miſtreſs, and would fain ſee her 
naked foul diveſted of it's material in- 
rn Gentlemen of — 
piexion might perhaps not impropet 
be ranged 15 c —_ claſs 1 dl 
they have aſſumed to themſelves the 
name of Platome Lower. | 
Platoniſm, however, is in theſe 


days 
very ſcarce; and there is another dal, 


3 more numerous, compoſed of 
a fort of Lovers, whom we may juſtly 
diſtinguiſh b | 
The princi 2 of this ſect are diametri- 
cally oppoſite to thoſe of the Platonics. 
hey think no more of the ſoul of their 
miſtreſs than a Muſſulman, but are in 
raptures with her perſon. A Lover of 
N perpetual extaſies: bis 
paſſion is ſo violent, that he even ſcorches 


vou with his flame; and he runs over 


and is in 
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the perfections of his miſtreſs in the 
{ame ſtile that a jockey praiſes his horſe: 
© Such limbs ! ſuch eyes! ſuch a neck 
© and breaſt! -ſuch—oh, ſhe's à rare 
© piece!” Their ideas go no farther than 
mere external accompliſhments; and, as 
their wounds may be ſaid to be only ' 
{kin-deep, we cannot allow their breaſts 
to be ſmitten with Love, though per- 
haps they may rankle with a much 
groſſer paſſion. Yet it mult be o ed, 
that nothing is more common, than for 
gentleman of this caſt to be involved in 
what is called a Love match: but then 
it is owing to the ſame cauſe with the 
marriage of Sir John Brute, who ſays 
I married my wife becauſe I want- 
ed to lie with her, and ſhe would not 
let me. | 
Other gentlemen, of a gay diſpoſitiqn 
and warm- conſtitution, who go in the 
catalogue for Lovers, are adorers of al- 
. moſt every woman they ſee. The flame 
of love is as eaſily Kindled in them, as 
the ſparks are ſtruck out of a flint; and 
it alſo expires as ſoon; A Lover of this 
ſort dances one day with a lady at a 
ball, and loſes his heart to her in a mi- 
nuet; the next, another carries it off in 
the Mall; and the next 2 perhaps, 
he goes out of town, and lodges it in 
the poſſeſſion of all the country beauties 
ſucceſſively, till at laſt he brings it back 
to town with him, and preſents it to the 
firſt women he meets. This claſs is 
very numerous; but ought by no means 
ta hold a place among the tribe of true 
Lovers, ſince a gentleman who is thus 
in Love with every body, may fairly be 
ſaid not to be in Love at all. 
Love is univerally allowed to be 
whimſical ; and if whim is the eſſence 
of Love, none can be accounted truer 
Lovers that thoſe who admire their miſ- 
treſs for ſome particular charm, which 
enchains them, though it would ſingly 
never captivate any body elſe. Some 
gentlemen have been won to conjugal 
_ embraces by a pair of fine arms; others 
have been held faſt by an even white ſet 
of teeth! and I know a very good ſcho- 


the title of Epicureans. lar, who was enſnared by a fet of golden 


' trefles, becauſe it was the taſte of the 
ancients, and the true claſſical hair. 
"Thoſe ladies, whoſe lovers are ſuch 
' piece-meal admirere, are in- pe 
anger of lobng them, A raſh, or a 
— x may abate their affection. All 
thole, the object of whoſe adoratign-is- 
merely a pretty face or a fine perſon, 
f are 


— — —-— — 


nature, I will conclude this paper 


__ other's 1fpohition.. 
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are ih the power of the like accidents ; 
and the ſmall pox has occaſioned many 


| a poorlady the loſs of her beauty and 
ber Lover at the ſame time. 


But after all theſe ious Enamo- 


| rates; there are ſome few, whoſe paſ- 


ſion is ſincere and 1 He True, 
genuine Love, is built upon 
eſteem : not that I would mean, that a 
man can reaſon and e himſelf into 
Love; but that a con intercourſe 
with an amiable woman will lead him 


into à contemplation of her excellent 
qualities, which will inſenſibly win his 


heart, before he is himſelf aware of it, 
and beget all thoſe hopes, fears, and 
other extravagancies, whichare the na- 
tural attendants on a true paſſion. Love 
has been deſcribed ten thouſand times: 


but, that I may be fure that the little 


picture I would draw of it is taken from 
with 
the ftory of honeſt Will Eaty and his 
amiable wife. Will Eafy and Miſs 
| —— became early acquainted ; 
and, from being familiarly intimate 


with the whole family. Will might be 
almoſt faid to live there. He dined and 


1 with them ty in town, 
; ſpent great the ſummer with 
: — = — the - Will 


and the lady were both univerfally al- 
lowed to have ſenſe, and their frequent 
converſations together gave them un- 
doubted proofs. of the of each 
hey delighted in 
the company, and admired the perfec- 
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ment, demanded the lady of her father 


: © 'of true 


an honour'to a learned profeſſi 
- bleſſing to his wife; whoſe greateſ 


under the fun. 


tions, of each other, and gave i tho. 
ſand little indications of a growing py. 
hon, not unobſerved by others, er 
while it was yet unknown and unſu. 
ſpected by themſelves. However, aft 

e time, Will, by mutual agree. was 


in — 19k But, alas * the coury 
e never yet run {ſmooth 

the ill-judged ambition of a parent in. 
duced the father, out of mere love ty 
his daughter; to refuſe her hand to the prrant 
only man in the world with whom fs 
could live happily, becauſe he imagined 
that he might, in the Smithfield phraſe, 
do better for her. But Love, grounded 
on juſt principles, is not eaſily ſhaken; 
and as it appeared that their mutuil 
aſtton had taken too deep root ever to 
ext irpated, the father at laſt, reluc. 
tantly, half conſented to their union. 


They enjoy a genteel competency; and 
wil by wie integrity and abi ties, ü 


Homer a 
ner ſon; { 
waned, 
ith He 
han Di: 
ciſion I 


ion, and 


praiſe is, that her yirtnes deſerve fuch 
an huſband. She is pleaſed with hay. 


ing © left droſs to dutcheſſes; he con- myſelf a 
« fiders her happineſs as his main inte- public, 
reſt ; and their example every day gives lines on 
freſh conviction to the father, that rord, 
where two perſons of ſtrong ſenſe and mentior 


good hearts receive a reciprocal affec- Zut, 


tion for each other, their paſſion is ge- not be | 
nuine and laſting, and their union is er, I þ 
perhaps the trueſt ſtate of bappineſi 28 | 
a 0, public 
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thing r 
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WITH. MR, TOWN, WHEN. PROSE AND PRECEPTS FALL), 
HIS FRIENDS SUPPLY A POEM OR A TALE« 


N. THING has given me a more 


ſenſible pleaſure, in the courſe of 


nis undertaking, than the having been 
occaſionally honoured with the corre- 
ence of ſeveral ingeniousgentlemen 

of bath our Univerſities. My paper of 
to- day gives me unuſual ſatisfaftion on 
this account ; and I cannot look- 
ing on it with a great deal of pleaſure, 
A a fort of a little Cambridge Miſcel- 
'Tany, The render will fee it is com- 


5 4 _ * . - * 
* - 
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_ 4 Ho R. in my | 
entior 
as wel! 


ear 


act ( 


of two p which I have late ol 
anon wag aber ren 
learned Univerſity. Theſe little pieces, in gens 
unleſs my regard for the writer makes Pope, 

me partial to them, contain mani bea. N ereto 
ties, and = written with that a f ledge | 
peculiarity of ftile and manner, wit ven ſe 
plainly {penk them to come from the rianc 
lame d to 


that has already 3 
public with ſome other pieces of petty muſt e 
Publiſhed in this paper. a bad 


10 day 
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i thoy, TO MR. TOWN, ' with as fuſtian and bombaſt : for our 
ng put. authors, dreading the vice of incorrect- 
$, even TRIN» COLL, CAN, JUNSEG. neſs above all others, ridiculouſly 
1 tink. vn, preciſe and affected. In ſhort, however 
r, after OUR Eſſay on the Abuſe of Words paradoxical it may feem, we have now, 
agree. was very well received here; but in my opinion, too corre? a taſte. It 
father more eſpeciall that part of it which con- is to no purpoſe for ſuch prudent, ſober 
> courl ained the . definition of the word wooers, as our modern bards, to knock 
woth :* Raned. You muſt know, Sir, that in at the door of the Muſes. They, as 
ent in. he language of our old Dons, every well as the mortal ladies, love to be at- 
love to young man is rained, who is not an tacked briſkly. Should we take a re- 
d to the 


nt Tycho. Brahe, or Erra Pater. view even of Chaucer's poetry: the moſt 
tne 


tom ſhe et it is remarkable, that, though the inattentive reader, in very thickeſt 
nagined ſervants of the Muſes meet with more of old Geoffry's woods, would find 
phrake, han ordinary diſcouragement at this the light ſometimes. pierce through and 


place, Cambridge has produced many break in upon him like lightning; and 


ſhaken; elebrated poets ; witnels Spenſer, Mil- a man muſt have no ſoul in him, wha ' 
mutnzl ton, Cowley, Dryden, &c. not to men- does not admire the fancy, the ſtrength, | 
ever to tion ſome admired writers of the preſent and elegance of Spenſer, even throu 
„ reluc- times, I myſelf, Sir, am grievouſly that liGereeable habit which the faſhion 
union, ſulpected of being better acquaintedwit of the times obliged him to wear. To 
y; and Homer and Virgil than Euclid or Saun- conclude, there is this material diffe- 
ſties, is lerſonz and am univerſally agreed to be rence between the former and preſent _ 
on, and runcd, for having concerned myſelf age of Poetry; that the writers in the 
greatek ith Hexameter and Pentameter more firſt thought poetically; in the laſt, they 
ve ſuch han Diameter. The equity of this de- only expreſs themſelves ſo. Modern 
th har. ciſion I ſhall not diſpute; but content poets ſeem tome more to ſtudy the man- 
he, con- myſelf at preſent with ſubmitting tothe ner how they ſhall write, than what is 
uin inte- public, by means of your paper, a few to be written, The minute accurac 
y gives lines on the import of another favourite of their productions, the bells of their 
r, that ord, occaſioned by the Eſſay above- rhimes, to well matched, making moſt * 
ne and mentioned. melodious tinkle; and all the mechani 
al affec- But, fearing that ſo ſhort a piece will of poetry ſo exactly finiſhed: (together 
n is ge not be ſufficient to eke out a whole pa- with a total deficiency of ſpirit, which 
mion is 


per, I have ſubjoined to it another little ſhould be the leaven of the whole) put 
poem, not originally deſigned for the me in mind of a piece of furniture, ge- 
public view, but written as a familiar nerally found in the ſtudies of the learn- 
pile to a friend. The whole is no- ed—* In an odd angle of the room, a 
thing more than the natural reſult of mahogany caſe, elegantly carved and, 
many letters and converſations that had faſhioned on the outſide, the ſpecious 


b, paſſed between us on the peſent ſtate of covering of a—chamber-pot. I am, 
| poetry in theſe kingdoms ; in which I Sir, your humble ſervant, 
lattered myſelf, that I was juſtifiable | | 4 R. L 
in my remarks on the barrenneſs of in- , 
ention in moſt modern compoſitions, | 5 
ps well as in regard to the cauſe of it, THE SAT TR AND THE PEDLAR., 
e are now, indeed, all become ſuch 
Jatd ract Critics, that there are ſcarce any A FABLE, 
15 * olerable Poets: what I mean by e 
— nitics is, that we are grown, (I ſpeak WORD S are, ſo Wollaſton defines, 
: — In general) by the help of Addiſon and - Of our ideas merely ſigns, 
ho Cope, better judges of compoſitionthan Which have a power at will to vary, 
oy heretofore, We get an early know- As being vague and arbitrary. 
t elegant ledge of wh A Rag Now damm d for inſtance All agree 
„ which e. haſte writing is: and Damn'd's the ſuperlative Degree 
2 the ven ſchool- boys are checked in the lux- Means that alone, and nothing more, 


nancy of their genius, and not ſuffer- However taken heretofore. 


d to run riot in their imaginations. T p,,,,"4 is a wood can't ſtand alone, 
muſt own I cannot help looking on it as Which has no meaning of it's own 3 
a bad omen to poetry, that there is now But figrifies or bad or good, 

days ſcarce any ſuch thing ta be met Juſt as it's neighbous's underſtood. 1. L 
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* 


* 
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" Ha we may 
Damn'd r 
dama d ſtuff. 
So fares it too with it's relation, 
I mean it's ſubſtantive, daxmation. 
"The wit with metaphors makes bold, 
And tells you he's damnation cold? 
vx that metaphor forgot, 
-ſame wit's damnation hot, 


be ee 
Once in the middle of December, 
When every mead in ſnow is loſt, 
And every river bound with froſt ; 
When families get all Weber. 
And feelingly talk o er the weather; 
When—pox of the deſcriptive rhime— 
In ſhort, it was the winter tire. 
It was a Pedlar's happy lot 
To fall into a Satyr's cot: 
Shiv'ring with cold, . 
With pearly drop upon his noſe, 
His fingers ends all pinch'd to death, 
. He blew upon them with his breath. 
Friend, quoth the Satyr, what intends 
That blowing on thy fingers ends? 


find enough; 
damm d low, damn 


3 5 is to warm them thus 1 blow, 


= . #7 


6 For they are froze as cold as faow z 
And ſo inclement has it been, 

© I'm like a cake of ice within. 
Come, quoth the Satyr 
© I'll chear thy infide, if I can; 


© You're welcome, in my homely cottage, 
© Toa warm fire and meſs of pottage** 


, This akds the eg ndthing h. | 
A boul prepar'd of fav'ry brothz f 
delight . Pedlar ow 'd, 


2 


But, though the very ſteam aroſe, 
— grateful odour to his noſe, 

Oge fingle ſip he ventured not, * 
The gruel was ſo wond'rous hot. 
What can be done? —with gentle puff 
He blows it, till tis cold enough. 


" Why» how ** Pedlar, was the 


© matter ? 
© Still at thy blowing? qacld. che Satye. 
© } blow to cool it, cries the clown, 
4 2 get the liquor down; a 
For, though I grant you ve made it well, 
4 You've botl'd it, Sir, as hot as hell,” 


Then raifing high his cloven ſtump, 
The Satyr ſmote him on the ö 
C Begone thou double 3 


4 With the fame breath to warm and cool! 


© Friendſhip with ſuch I never hold, 
Who re 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 


AGAIN T urge my old objection, 
That Modern Rules obſtruct perfection, 
And the ſeverity of Tafle 


Has laid the walk of Genius waſte, 


a 
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, damn'd fine, 
Is dwindled into Weed 


+ © There is difcretion een in madnef\,” 


-, Where many 2 tree aſpiring ſhrouds 
© comfort, man 
The ivy and wild eglantine, 


While cloud-capt Nonſenſe was their am, 
- Thoſe younger brothers of tranſlators, 


. Thoſe inſets, which from Genius riſe, 


As formerly the ſons of Rhime 


damm d hot, and ſo damm d cold.” 


Tis true, their tawdry works are grac d 


Fancy's a flight we deal no more in, 
Our authors creep inſtead of ſoaring ; 
And all the brave imagination 


But ſtill you cry in ſober ſadneſs, 


A = ſentence, but wants credit, 
Becauſe, I find, a Pget ſaid it: 
Their verdict makes but ſmall im 
Who are known liars by profeſſion. 
Riſe what exalted flights it will, 
True Geuius will be Genius ſtill; 
And fay, that horſe-would you prefer, 
Which wants a bridle, or a ſpur * 
The mettled ſteed may loſe bis tricks; 
The jade grows callous to your kicks, 


Had Shakeſpeare by Modern R 
We'd loſt his 2 fools; * 
Inſtead of all that wild creation, 

He d form d a regular plantation, 

Or garden trim and all inclofed, * 

In niceſt ſymmetry diſpoſed, 

The hedges cut in proper order, 

Nor e'en a branch beyond it's border, 
Now like a foreſt he appears, 

The growth of twice three hundred years; 


It's afry ſummit in the clouds, 
Where round it's root ſtill loves to n | 


© But Shakeſpeare's all-creative fancy . 
© Made others love extravagancy 3 


© Like Horlothrumbo's mad Lord Flame,” 
True — Who can ſtop dull imitators, 


And buz about in ſwarms like flies; 
Faſhion that ſets the modes of dreſs, | 
Sheds too her influence o'er the preſs; 


Sought Shakeſpeare” y fancy and ſublime, 
By cool correftneſs now they hope 

To emulate the praife of Pope. 

But Pope and Shakeſpeare both diſclaim 
Theſe low retainers to their fame. 


What taſk can Dulneſs e er effect 
So eaſy, as to write ? 

Poets, tis ſaid, are ſure to ſplit 

By too much or too little wit; 

So to avoid the extremes of either, 
They miſs the mark and follow neither 
They ſo exactly poiſe the cale, | 
That neither mea ſure will prevail 

And Mediocrity, the Muſe 


Did never in her ſons excuſe. 


With all the charms of modern 74%, 
And every ſenſeleſs line is dreſt 4 
In quaint Expreffion's tinſeſ veſt. 

Say, did you ever chance to meet 


A Monſieur Barber in the @reet, Whoſe 


** 


4 


F 
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Whole ruffie, as it lank depends, 

And dangles o'er his fingers ends, 

His olive-tann'd complexion graces, 
With little dabs of Dreſden laces 3 
While, for the body, Monſieur Puff 
Would think e'en Dow!las fine enough? 
So fares it with our men of rhimes, 
Sweet tinklers of poetic chimes; 

For lace, and fringes and tawdry cloaths, 
Sure never yet were greater beaux 3 

But fairly ſtrip them to the ſhirt, 
They're all made up of rags and dirt. 


Shall then ſuch wretches Bards commence, 
Without or ſpirit, taſte, or ſenſe ? 
And when they bring no other treaſure, 
Shall I admire them for their meaſure ? 
Or, do | ſcorn the critiC's rules, 
Becauſe I will not learn of fools ? 
Although Longinus' faul-mouth'd proſe, 
With all the force of Genius glows ; 
Though Dionyſius learned taſte 
Is ever manly, juR, and chaſte, 
Who, like a ſkilful, wiſe phyſician, 
PiſſcQs each part of compoſition, 


And ſhews how beauty ſtrilces the ſoul, 
From a juſt compact of the whole; 
Though Judgment in Quintilian's page, 
Holds forth her lamp for ev'ry age ; 
Yet Hypercritics I diſdain, | 

A race of blockheads, dull and vain ; 
And laugh at all thoſe empty fools, 
Who cramp a Genius with dull rules ; 
And what their narrow ſcience mocks, 
Damm with the name of Het'rodox. 
Theſe butchers of a poet's fame, 
While they uſurp the Critic's name, 
Cry—* This is Taſte—that's my opinion 5” 
And poets dread their mock dominion, 
So have you feen, with dire affright, 
The Petty Monarch of the night, 
Seated aloft in elbow-chair, 


Command the pris ners to appear; 


Harangue an kour on watchman's praiſe, 
And on the dire effects of frays ; 
Then cry—* You'll ſuffer for your daring, 
And, damn you, you ſhall pay for ſwearing ? 
Then, turning, tell th' aftoniſh'd ring, 


1 jet to repreſent the K IN c. 


Ne CXXVI.- THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1756; 


FROINDE TONA ELOQUIO, SOLITUM TIBI, 


Vine. 


RANT, ROAR, AND BELLOW WITH THEATRIC AlRy 
AND $SINX THE REV'REND PREACHER IN THE PLAY'E 


2 5 end of the town, who was 
generally accounted a very fine cher; 
that uſed to aim at deliverin Fimſelf in 
the moſt bold and animated ftile of ora- 
tory. The tone of his voice was nicel 
accommodated to the different branches 
of his diſcourſe, and every thing was 
pronounced with uncommon energy and 
emphaſis : he alſo indulged himſelf in 
equal freedom of action, and aboung- 
ed in various extraordin geſtula- 
tions: his ſermons themſelyrs were ſown 
thick with tropes, metaphors, and ſimi- 
lies, and eyery where enriched with 
apytrophe and proſopoperia. 

As I knew that this reverend gentle- 
man had been abroad with a young 
nobleman in the Fapacity of a travelli 
tutor, I did not wonder at the violent 
exertion of his yoice, and the yehemence 
of his action; this affected air being a 
piece of clerical foppery, which an iti- 
nerant clergyman is apt to adopt, while 
his upil is gleaning all the other follies 
of Paris: at which place it is very com- 


hon to ſee a capuchine fp heated with 


Ines a rector of a pariſh at 


the ſubject, that he often ſeems in dan- 

rof Roving himſelf out of the pulpit, 
Put I was at a loſs how to account for 
the glowing ſtile of his diſcourſes; till, 
happening to turn over the works of a 
— rated French preacher, I found that 
the oratorical performances of my friend 


were no other than the faithful tranſla- 


tions of them. 


This ſort of pulpit plagiariſm 
erhops be os 5 ted ts the taſte dr 
Mc our faſhionable declaimers, than 
the more 3 method of tran- 
ſcribing a page from Barrow, Tillot- 
ſon, or Atterbury. But, although ſuch 
praftices may be leſs liable to detection, 
it is certainly more orthodox to rifle the 
works of our own Divines than to ran- 
fack the treaſures of Romiſh prieſts; . 
and theirenflamed orations are undoubt- 
edly lefs adapted to the genius of ur 
people, than the ſober reaſonings of our 
own preachers, Voltaire, in his Efldy 


on Epic Poetry, bas touched this point 


with his uſual vivacity, and given a 
very juſt deſcription of te different ſpe- 
cies of Pulpit Eloquence that obtain in 

| 2N Frangg 
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France and England. The whole paſ- 
fage is as follows. Diſcourſes, aiming 
at the pathetic, pronounced with ve- 
©- hemence, and accompanied with vio- 
© lent geſtures, would excite laughter in 
© an Engliſh congregation. For as they 


© are fond of bloated language, and the 
© moſt impaſſioned eloquence on the 


© Stage, ſo in the Pulpit they affect the 
© mo r ſimplicity. A 
Sermon in France is a long Declama- 
tion, {crupulouſly divided into three 
C 5 — delivered with 2 
In England a Sermon is a ſold, 
 < ſometimes dry, Difertation, which a 
man reads to the people, without geſ- 


< ture, and without any particular ex- 
© altation of the voice. In Italy,“ he 


adds, a Sermon is a Spiritual Come- 
* dy: or rather Farce, he might have 
faid ; fince the Preachers in that coun- 
try harangue their audience, runni 
to and fro on a ſort of raiſed ſtage, like 
a mountebank. It muſt be owned, 
pv hy. that ſome of our clergy are 
greatly wanting in that life and ſpirit, 
EL wand — A their inkru ions 
more affecting, as well as more pleaſing. 
Their ſermons. are frequently drawled 
put in one dull tone, without any vari- 
ation of voice or geſture : ſo that it is 
no wonder if ſome of the congregation 
ſhould be caught A when the 
preacher himſelf hardly ſeems to be 
_ awake. But though this drowſy de- 
livery is not to be commended, yet a 
[ſerious earneſtneſs is mbſt likely to en- 
the attention, and convince the 
Teaſon. This manner, as it is moſt de- 


cent in itſelf, is beſt ſuited to an Engliſh 


audience: though it is no wonder that 
[a different ſtrain of oratory ſhould pre- 
yail in France; ſince a Frenchman ac- 
companies almoſt every word in ordi- 
: nary: converſation with ſome fantaſtic 
_ geſture ;_ and even enquires concerning 
Jour health, and talks of the weather, 
with a thouſand ſhrugs and grimaces, | 
- But though I do not like to fee a 
_ preacher lazily Kue on the cuſhion, 
or dozing over his ſermon-caſe, and 
2 ing his audience with an un- 
. Fhriſtian apathy; yet even this unani- 
Naur delivery is perhaps leſs offenſive, 
than to obſerve a cler not ſo aſſi 
©  duous to inſtruct his audience, as to be 
, admired by them; not to mention, that 
even Mag gra himſelf ſeems to _ _ 
manner of preaching preterable, on : 
whole, to the declammory ſtile and af 
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tian injudiciouſ] 


feed geſtures, uſed by the cle of 
his own nation. A ſober divine ſhoull 
not aſcend the pulpit with the ſame paſ. 
fions that a public -orator mounts the 
roſtrum-: much leſs ſhould he aſſume 
the voice,. geſture, and deportment of 
a player, and the language of the the. 
atre. He ſhould preſerve a temperings 
in the moſt earneſt parts of his ditconrs, 
and go through the whole of it in ſuch 
manner, as beſt agrees with the ſolem 
place in which it is uttered. Pompou 
nonſenſe, bellowed out with a thunder. 
ing accent, comes with a worle 
from.the pulpit, than bombaſt and fuf. 
ranted forth by x 
* periwig-pated fellow” on the ſtage. 
cannot better illuſtrate the abſurd; 1 
indecency of this manner, than by 1 
familiar, though ſhameful, inſtance of 
it. Whoever has octaſionally joined 
with the butchers in making up the u- 
dience of the Clare Market Orator, will - 
with me, that the impropricty of 
his ſtile and the extravagance of bg 
action become ſtill 'more ſhocking and 
intolerable by the day which they pros 
fans,. and the eceleſiaſtic appearance of 
the place in which the declaimer ha 
rangues. Thus, while thoſe who thun. 
der out damnation from pariſh pulpits 
may, from aſſuming the manners 2 
theatre, be reſembled to ranting player 
the Clare Market Orator, while be tum 
religion. into farce, muſt be conſidered 
as exhibiting ſhews and interludes d 
_ una ond, and himſelf regard. 
as A -pudding in 2 { 
Ae . 435 * 
A nd arp s of all others 
leaſt to be commended, Feis more fre- 
quently made a ſhelter for nonſenſe, tha 
a. vehicle of truth: but, though impro 
* on all oecaſions, it more __ 
eviates from the chaſte plainneſs 
ſimplicity of Pulpit Eloquence. Net 
am I leſs diſpleaſed with thoſe who art 
admired by Game as pretty preachers ; a 
I think a cler an may a coxcomb 
In his ſtile and manner; as well 28 
prig in his appearance. Flowers of 
rhetoric, injudicioully ſcattered over! 
ſermon, are as. diſguſting in his di 
courſe, as the ſmug wig. and ſcented 
white handkerchief in his dreſs. Thc 
pretty preacher aims alſo at politenel 
and good-breeding, takes the ladies u 
taſk in a genteel vein of raillery, 
handles their modiſh foibles with the 
ſame air that he gallants their fr 
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iche has a mind to put his abilities to 
the ſtretch, and indulge himſelf in a 
more than ordinary flow of rhetoric, he 
fritters away the ſolemnity of ſome 
ſcriptural fubjett; and I have heard a 
flouriſhing declaimer of this caſt take off 
from theawful idea of the Paſſion, b 
. dwelling principally on the gracefulneſs 
of perſon, ſweetneſs of voice, and ele- 
of deportment in the Divine Suf- 
— and at another time, in ſpeaking 
of the Fall, I have known him enter in- 
to a pictureſque deſcription of the 
woods, groves, and rivulets, panſies, 
pinks, and violets, that threw a perpe- 
tual gaiety over the face of nature in the 
garden of Eden, | 
AﬀeRed oratory and an extravagant 
delivery were firſt praiſed by thoſe who 
vary from the eſtablithed church: nor is 
there any manner ſo unbecoming and 
indecent, which has not, at one time or 
another, been accounted truly ſpiritual 
and graceful. Snuffling through the 
noſe, with an harmonious twang, has 
been regarded as a kind of church mu- 
fic beſt calculated to raiſe devotion, and 
a piteous chorus of fighs and s has 
been thought the moſt effectual call to 
repentance. Irregular tremblings of the 
voice, and contortions of the perſon, 
have long been the eloquence of Quakers 
and Preſbyterians : and are now the fa- 
vourite mode of preaching practiſed by 
thoſe ſelf-ordained teachers, who ſtrike 
out new lights in religion, and pour 


forth their extempory rhapſodies in a 
torrent of enthuſiaſtical oratory. An 
infpired cobler will thunder out anathe- 
mas, with the tone and geſture of St. 
Paul, from a joint-ftool ; and an exlight- 
ened bricklayer will werk himſelf up to 
ſuch a pitch of vehemence, as ſhall make 
his —— uake again, 

to ſee our regular divines rather copying, 
than reforming this hot and extravagant 
manner of preaching: and have with 
pain been witneſs to a wild intemperate 
delivery in our pariſh churches, which 
I ſhould only have expected at the chapel 
in Long Acre, or at the Foundery and 
Tabernacle in Moorfields. 

As a ſerious earneſtneſs in the delive- 
ry, and a nervous ſimplicity in the ſtile 
of a diſcourſe, are the moſt becoming 
ornaments in the pulpit, ſo an affectatiĩon 
of eloquence is no where ſo offenſive. 
The delivery of a her, as well as 
his diction, ſhould, like his dreſs, be 
plain and decent. Inflamed eloquence 


and wild pgs are unſuitable to the 


place and his function; and though ſuch 
vehement heat may perhaps kindle the 
zeal of a fe enthuſiaſtic old beldams in 
— aile, it has any — dag effect on 

more ratio art o congrega- 
tion. I would — r it 
to our faſhionable divines, to aim at be- 
ing Preachers rather than Orators or 
Actors, and to endeavour to make their 


diſcourſes appear like Sermons rather 
than Orations. 


0 
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FERVENS VIFFICILI BILE TUMET JECUR, 


Hor, 


BAGE IN HER EYES, DISTRACTION IN HER MIEN, 
HER BREAST INDIGNANT SWELLS WITH JEALOUS SPLEEN, 


TO MR, TOWN, 


en, '< 0 
E are told, that in Spain it is 
the cuſtom for huſbands never 
to let their wives go abroad without a 
watchful old woman to attend them; 
and in Turkey it is the faſhion to lock 
up their miſtreſſes under the guard of a 
uy eunuch : _ I never knew, that 
any country the men were put under 
the ſame reſtrictions. Alas Fu, my 
wife is to me a very Duenna: the is as 


ry occaſion, the is ſo afraid 1 


Chief Eunuch, is of the Grand Signior's 
. favourite Sultana : and whether ſhe be- 


lieves that I am in love with every wo- 
man, or that woman is in love 
with me, ſue will never truſt me out 
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I am ſorry 


228 but ſticks as cloſe tome, as f 


was, without a figure, bai 
of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh. I 
am never ſuffered to ſtir abroad without 
her, leſt Iſhould go aftray z and at home 
ſhe follows me up and down the houſe, 
like a child in keading-ftrings : 
I do but Rep down ſtairs on an 


_ give 


— 


give her the ſlip, that ſhe always ſcreams 
after me, My dear, you are not going 
out; though, for better ſecurity, ſhe 
generally locks up my hat and cane, to- 
gether with ker own gloves and cardinal, 
that one may not ſtir out without the 
other. . | | 
I cannot flatter myſelf, that I am 
kandfomer, or better made than other 
men: nor has ſhe, in my eyes at leaſt, 
fewer charms than other women. Need 
1 add, that my complexion is not over 
fanguine, nor my conſtitution very ro- 
buſt? and yet is {o very doubtful 
of my conſtancy, that I cannot ſpeak, 
or even pay the compliment of my hat, 
to any young lady, though in public, 
without giving new alarms to her jea- 
louſy. Such an one, ſhe is ſure from 
her flaunting airs, is a kept madam 
another is no better than ſhe ſhould be; 
and ſhe ſaw another tip me the wink, or 
give me a nod, as a mark of ſome pri- 
vate aſſignation between us. A nun, 
Sir, e ſoon force her way into a 
convent of monks, as any young wo- 
man get admittance into our houſe: ſhe 
has therefore affronted all her acquaint- 
ance of ker own ſex, that are not, or 
might not have been, the grandmothers 
of many generations; and is at home to 
nobody, but maiden ladies in the bloom 
. of threeſcore, and beautics of the laſt 
cen . 

She will ſcarce allow me to mix even 
with 2 of myown ſex; and ſhe looks 
upon batchelors in particular, as no bet- 
ter than pimps and common ſeducers: 
one evening, indeed, ſhe vouchſafed to 
truſt me ont of doors at a tavern with 
ſome of my male friends ; but the firſt 
bottle had ſcarce gone round, before 

word was brought up, that my boy was 
comewith the lanthorn to light me home. 
I ſent him back with orders to call in an 

hour; when preſently after the maid was 

_ diſpatched, with notice that my dear 
was gone to bed very ill, and wanted 
me directly. I was prepaxing to obey 

the ſummons; when, to our great ſur- 
> priſe, the ſick lady herſelf bolted into 
the room, complained of my cruel heart, 

and fell into a fit; from which the did 

not recover, till the coach had ſet us 

down at our own houſe, She then called 
me the baſeſt of huſbands; and ſaid, 
that all taverns were no better than 
-bawdy-houſes, and that men only went 
thither to meet naughty women : at laſt 
ſhe declared it to be her firm reſolution, 
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firſt run it over. Every rap at the dont 


that I ſhould never ſet my foot in ary 
one of them again, except herſelf beal. 
lowed to make one of the company, 
Vou will ſuppoſe, Sir, that while n 
wife js thus cautious that I ſhould net 
be led aftray when abroad, ſhe takes 


in any 
holds it 
that if 
content 


particular care that I may not fumble Abo 
on temptation at home. For this rea. terious 
fon, as ſoon as I had' brought her to zwaker 
my houſe, my two maid- ſervants wer cious n 
immediately turned away at a moment glyphi 
warning, not without manycovert hints, terpret 
and ſome open accuſations, of too near be a f 
an intimacy between us: though I pro. ture, \ 
teſt to you, one was- a feeble old wrink. corner 
led creature, as haggard and frightful ſponde 
as Mother Shipton; and the other, 3 rible } 
ſtrapping 4 as coarſe and brawny than a 
as the Female Sampſon. Even my man count! 
John, who had lived in the 1 for write, 
thirty years, ENG off, as being ters c 
too well acquainted with his maſter's {ly he hac 
ways. A chair-woman was forced to my ac 
do our work for ſome time, before ma could 
dam could fuit herſelf with m—_— at a lit 
her fe. One was too pert an huſley; to hg 
— too fine; — was u es, 
+ impudent forward young baggage. At in the 
ſent our houſhold is made upof ſuch anne? 
1 monſters, ry * himſelf four / 
might fall in love with: my lady's own tomy 
wv. 7% -woman has a wol horn little 
hump back, and is fo charmingly pu ly in 


ralytic, that ſhe ſhakes all oyer, las 1 
Chineſe figure; the houſe-maid ſquints 
moſt delightfully with one ſolitary eye, 
which weeps continually for the lots of 
it's fellow ; and the cook, beſides amol 
captivating red face and protubcrant 
waiſt, has a moſt graceful hobble in he 
gate, occaſioned by one leg being ſhorter 
than the other. 

I need not tell you, that I muſt never 
writea letter, but my wife muſt ſee the 
contents, before it is done up ; and that 
I never dare to open one, till ſhe bu 
broke the ſeal, or read it,” till ſhe has 


from the poſt-man makes her trembl; 


and I have known her ready to but 
with ſpleen at ſeeing a fuperſcription, or 
written in a fair Italian hand, though evit 
' perhaps it only comes from my aunt i tha 
the country. She can pick out an 11. 2 
tr gie even from the impreſſion on tt — 
wax: and xz Cupid, or two hearts join 8 
ed in union, or a wafer pricked with a a 
pin, or ſtamped with a thimble, ſhe in- me 
terprets as the certain tokens of a billet | 


doux ; and if thereis a blank ſpace I 


art of the letter, ſhe always 

Nai ier ſome time before the fire z 

that if it ſhould be filled with any iecret 

contents, written in juice of lemons, 

they may by that means become vi- 
ble. * 

: About a month ago ſhe 22 a 2 
ious paper in my coat- pocket, whic 
A This ſuſpi- 
cious manuſcript was drawn up in hiero- 
glyphics ; which, as the could not in- 
terpret, ſhe immediatel conchuded it to 
be a billet-doux from ſome naſty crea- 
ture, whom I ſecretly maintained in a 
corner of the town; and that we corre- 
ſponded together in eypher. This ter- 
rible paper, Sir, was in truth no other 
than a bill from my blackſmith in the 
country; who never having learnt. to 
write, expreſſed his meaning by charac- 
ters of his own invention. Thus, if 
he had niended a ſpade, he charged it to 
my account, by drawing as well as he 
could, the figure of a ſpade, and adding 
atalittlediltance fix perpendicular lines, 
to hignify /ixpence ; vr, if he had repair- 
ed 2 plough, he ſketched out that alſo 
in the ſame kind of rough draught, and 
annexed to it four curve lines, to denote 
ings. This matter I explained 
to my wife as fully as poſſible, but very. 
little to her ſatis faction. It is abſolute- 
ly impoſſible to quiet her ſuſpicions : 


TO MR. TOWN. 


nn 


Y wife is mad, ſtark mad; and 
unleſs you can preſcribe ſome 
21 for that ſtrange phrenzy which 
ſſelles her, my peace of mind muſt be 
or ever broken, and my fortune in- 
evitably ruined, You muſt know, Sir, 
that ſhe is afflicted with, a diſorder ex- 
atly oppoſite to the bite of a Tarantula: 
for, as that is ſaid to admit of no cure 
but muſic, there is not a. note in the 
Gamut, but what tends to heighten and 
Ty S it Ae 
[th ion, in this age, ngers 
-fiddlers to Public Appeals to chepublic: 


* 
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ſhe is perpetually reproaching me with 


my private trull ; nay, upbraids me on 
this account before ſtrangers; and it 
was but laſt week, that ſhe put me to 
inconceivable confuſion before a whole 
room-tull of company, by telling them, 
that I was in love with a blackimith. 
Jealouſy, Sir, it is ſaid, is a fign of 
love. It may be ſo: but it is a ſpecies 


of love, which is attended with all the 


malevolent properties of hate: nay, I 

will venture to ſay, that many a modern 

wife hates her huſband moſt heartily, 

without cauſing him half that uneaſi- 

neſs, which my loving conſort's fuſpi- 

c 0u3 temper creates to me. Herjealous 

whims diſturb me the more, becauſe I 

am naturally of an even mind and caim 

diſpoſition: and one of the chief bleſ- 

ſings I promiſed myſelf in matrimony 
was, to enjoy the iweets of domeſtic 

tranquillity. I loved my wife paſ- 

ſionately; but I muſt own, that theſe 

perpetual attacks you my make 

me regard her with leſs and lefs tender- 

neſs everyday; and though there is not 

a woman inthe world that I would pre- 

fer ts my wife, yet I am apt to think, 

that ſuch violent ſuſpicions, without a a 
cauſe, have often created real matter for 

jealouſy. I am, Sir, your humble ſer- 
on &c- — 


Ne CXXVIIE THURSDAY, JULY 8, 1756. 


. QUOD OPTIMUM SIT QUERITIS CONVIVIUM. 
IN QUOD CHOLAURES NON VENIT ? 


HAPPY THAT HOUSE WHERE FIDDLES NEVER COME, | 
KORN, HAU T BOY, HAEPSICHORD, NOR KETTLE-DRUM, 


Maar. 


\wherefore, as you have hitherto liſtened 
ts the complaints of huſbands, I muſt 


beg you now to conſider mine, and to 


N 


ſutfer me alſo to appeal to the public, 


by means of your paper. 
A few years ago bulineſs called me 
over to Italy; where this unfortunate 
woman receivedthe firſt touches of this 
diſorder, She ſoon conceived a violent 
paſſion. for taſte in general, which ſet- 
tled at laſt in an unquenchable rage 
after-mbſical compoſitions. Solos, So- 
natas, Operas, and Concertos, became 
her ſole employment and delight, and 
ſingers and muſicians her only company. 
At length, fyll of Italian airs, 
turned to England, where alſo her whole 
| 1 happineſs 


re- 


neſs has been centered in the or- 
a, and it has bern her whole pride 
to be thought a Connoyſeur in muſic. 
IF there is an opera, oratorio, or con- 
cert, to be performed within the bills 
of mortality, I do not believe that the 
riches of the Indies could prevail on her 
to be abſent. 22 two only, good 
conſequences rom this madneſs ; 
and thoſe are, that ſhe © conſtantly at. 
'tends St. James's Chapel, for the ſake 
ofthe anthem and the reſt of the muſic : 
and out of the many pounds idly ſquan- 
deredin minims and temi-quivers, fome 
few are dedicated to charities, which are 
ted by muſical performances. 
But hat makes this rage aiter catgut 
more irkſome and intolerable to me is, 
that I have not myſelf the leaſt idea of 
what they call Taſte, and ĩt almoſt drives 
me mad to be peſtered with it. I am a 
plain man, have not the leaſt ſpice 
of a Cunnaiſcur in my compoſition; yet 
nothing will ſatisfy my wife, unleſs I ap- 
pear as fond of fuch nonſenſe as herſelf. 
About a month ago ſhe prevailed on me 
to attend her to the Opera, whereevery 
dying fall made her expire, as well as 
Lady Townly. She was raviſhed with 
ene air, in extakes at another, applaud- 
ed Ricciarrili, encored Mingotti, and, 
in ſhort ated like an abſolute mad- 
woman ; while the performance, and her 
behaviour, had a quite different effect 
me, who ſat dumb with confuſionʒ 
© moſt muſical, moſt melancholy, at her 
elbow, When we came home again, 
ſhe ſeemed as happy as harmony could 
make her; but 1 muſt own, that I was 
all diſcord, and moſt heartily vexed at 
being made a fool ini public. Well, 
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thrumming on her Marpſichorid the tunes 
ſhe hears there, I ſhould be — 
but the has alſo. 2 concert of her own 


conitantly once a week. Here the is; power an 
ſtill raptures than at the ram: What 
as all the muſic is choſen and appointel purſue te 
by herſelf. The expence of this whin phrenzy 
is monſtrous ; for not one of theſe people mg werk 
will open their mouths, or roſin a ſingle led of 
ſtring, without being very well paid jor pr 
it. Then ſhe muff have all the belt Dpoonsy 
hands and voices; and has almoſt 1 on the ſa 
large a ſet of performers in pay as the and hav: 
manager of the opera. It puts me quite Midnig 
out ot patience to ſcetheſe fellows ſtrut- 2 
ting about my houſe, dreſt up like lords and Hu 
gentlemen. Not a ſingle fiddler, or that m) 
finger, but what appears in lace or en. have ab 
broidery ; and I once miſtook my wife'y will en 
chief muſician for a foreignambaſſader, Squire 
It is impoſſible to recount the num- old Ene 
berleſs follies to which this nden ——— 
n for muſic expoſes her. Her de- 3 
—— to that art —— her almoſt adore to 175 
the profeſſors of it. A muſician is a and it? 
greater man in her eye than a duke; 4 
and ſhe would ſooner oblige an opera- pf her 
ſinger than a counteſs. She is ns duh 2 
in promoting their benefits, as if ſue was wu 


to have the receipts of the houſe; and 
quarrels with all her acquaintance who 
will not permit, her to load them with 
tickets. Every fiddler in town makes it 
his buſineſs to ſcrape an acquaintance 
with her; and an Italian is no ſooner 
imported; than ſhe becomes a part of 
my wife's band of performers. In the 
late Opera diſputes, ſhe has been a moſt 
furious partizan z and it is impoſſible for 
any patriot to feel more anxiety for the 
— of Blakeney and Minorca, than 
ſhe has 


my dear, ſaid ſhe, © how do you like ſuffered on account of the Opera, 

© the Opera?—* Zounds, Madam, I and the loſs of Mingotti. | 

© would as ſoon be dragged through an I do not believe my wife has a ſingle | 

©* horſepond, as to go to an opera with idea except recitative, airs, counter- ll 1 
C you again. — O fie, but you muſt tenor, thorough-baſs, &c. which are In 

© be delighted with The Mirgotti.”— perpetually finging in her bead. When 10 
© The Mingotti ! The Devil.“ Well, we it together, inſtead of joining in any 3 
am forry for it, Sir Aaron, but I agreeable converſation, ſhe is always ay 
© find you have no Ear. —Ear, Ma- either humming a tune, or * diſcourſing 1 
« dam? I had rather cut off my ears, moſt eloquent muſic.” Nature has de- il] 
¶ than ſuffer them to make me an ideot.” nied her a voice; but as Italy has given * 
To this ſhe made no reply, but began her Taſte and a | manner, the is "oa 
a favourite tune ; and, after taking continually ſqueaking out ſtrains, leſs per 
a tour round the room, like one of the melodious than the harmony of ballad- * 
_— left me alone. = ſinging in our ſtreets, or plalm-fingag "Raw 

f my wife could be ſatisfied, like in a country- church. To make her * 

other muſical ladies, with attending more ridiculous, the learns to play on In 
public performances, and now and then that maſculine inſtrument the b wor. of 


— 
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pleaſure of which nothing can pre- 
She ple her to forego, as the balg- Hel, 
he daily tells me, contains the whole 
power and very ſoul of harmony. 
* What method, Mr. Town, ſhall I 
purſue to cure my wife of this muſical 
hrenzy ? I have ſome thoughts of hold- 
ing weekly a burleſque Rorotorio, com- 
led of mock-airs, with grand accom- 
anyments of the Jew's Harp, Wooden 
: ns, and Marrowbones and Cleavers, 
on the fame day with my wite's concert ; 
and have actually ſent to two of Mrs. 
Midnight's hands to teach me the artand 
myſtery of playing on the Broomitick 
and ar Ge, at the ſame time 
that my wife learns on the baſs-viol. I 
have alſo a ſtrong rough voice, which 
will enable me to roar out Bumper, 
uire Jones, Roaſt Beef, or ſome other 
old Engliſh ballad, whenever ſhe begins 
to trill forth her melodious airs in Ita- 
lian. If this has no effect, I will learn 
to beat the drum, or wind the poſt- horn; 
and if T ſhould ſtill find it impoſſible for 
noiſe and-clamourto overcome the ſound 
of her voices and inſtruments, I have 
reſolved peremptorily to ſhut my doors 
againſt ſingers and fiddlers, and even to 
ſemoliſh her harpſichord and baſs-viol. 


N* CXXIX. THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1786. 


toe CINERES GLORIA SERA VENIT, 


dad - 


But this, alas! is coming to extre- 
mities, which I am almoft afraid to ven- 
ture, and would endeavour to avoid. I 
have no aveyfon to muſic ; but T would 
not be a fiddler : nor do I diſlike com- 
pany ; yet I would as ſoon keep an inn, 


as convert my houſe into a theatre for - 


all the idle things of both ſexes to aſ- 
ſemble at. But my wyfe's affectĩons are 
fo wedded to the Gamut, that I cannot 
deviſe any means to weda lier from this 
folly. If I could make her fond of 
dreſs, or teach her to love cards, 

or any thing but muſic, I ould be hap- 
Py- This method of deſtroying my 


peace with harmony, is no better than 


tickling me to death and to ſquander 
away ſuch ſums of money on a parcel of 
bawling ſcraping 2 in laced coats 
and bag-wigs, is abſolutely giving away 
my eſtate 2 an old — 5 You, Mr. 
"Town, are a profeſſed Connoiſſeur; there- 
fore, either give me a little taſte, or 
teach my wiſe to abandon it: for at 
preſent we are but a jangling pair, and 
there is not the leaſt harmony between 


us; though, like baſs and treble, ve are 


obliged to join in concert. 
our humble ſervant, 


J am, Sir, 


MarT. 


| FAME TO OUR ASHES COMES, ALAS! TOO LATE ; 
'AND PRAISE SMELLS RANK UPON THE COFFIN PLATE, 


— * * * 


. * 

T Am a rich old batchelor, and, like 
other ancient gentlemen of that br- 

r, am very fond of being indulged in 
All my odd humours, and always hav- 
ing my own rus þ This is- one reaſon 
T never married ; for if my wife had 
deen a ſhrewiſh te ant,” ſhe would 
have killed me ; and if ſhe had been a 
tame domeſtic animal, J ſhould have 
Killed her. But the way of life T have 
now fallen into is, of all others, the beſt 
calculated to gratify my fantaſtical tem- 
per. I have no near relation, indeed, 
= will ſubmit to be treated as an 
umble couſin all my life, in hopes of 
being happy at m death; yet I abound 
in ſycophants and followers, every one 
zof whom I defute, like” another Vol- 
pone, with the expectations of being 
r 4 „ K 


than his noſe. T 


made my heir. The abject ſpirit of 
theſe wretches flatters me, and amuſes 
me. 
diction; and can ſafely ſay, that not one 
of my acquaintance has contradicted 
me for theleſeven years. There is not 
one of them but would be glad if I 
- would ſpit in his fade, or rejoice at a 
kick of the -breech from me, if they 
thought I meant it as a token of — fa- 
miliarity. When I am grave, they ap- 
pear as dau as mutes at 2 : when 
| file; t grin like monkies : when 
I tell a filly ſtory, they chuckle over 
every ridiculous particular, and ſhake 
their fides in admiration _—_ 
Sometimes I pretend to be ſhort- 
and then not one of them ſees tarther 
hey ſwallow ſour wine, 
eat muſty victuals; and are proud to 
ride in my old booss. ; 
þ $59 44 „ ob I have 


I am indoltent, and hate contra- 


wits 
ghted, 


is 


12 
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my eſtate. 
mined, like moſt other wealthy bache- 


object to ĩndul 
am on this fide _ 


e 


parliament. If I order 


290 
I dure been told of a certain prelate, 
who brought his chaplains to ſuch a 
degree of ſervility, that after deal 
at whiſt, they would aſk him what he 
JET to have for trumps next 

Þ I keep my fellows in equal good 
order. They all think me a cloſe old 
hunks 3 and, imagining that winning 


their money will put me in humour 
with them, they pra&iſc all the arts of 
ſharping to cheat themſelves. I have 


known them pack the cards at Whilſt, 
that I might hold all the four honours 
in my own hand : they will load the 
dice in my favour at Har 

themſelves on purpoſe at Billiards; and 
at Bowls, if any one is near y_ 


| « the game, he never fails in the next c 
"to miſtake his biaſs. It is impoſſible 


for the moſt deſpotic monarch to be 
more abſolute over his ſubjects, than I 
am over theſe ſlaves and ſycophants. 
Yet, in ſpite of all their endeavours to 
oblige me, I moſt heartily deſpiſe them; 
and have already drawn up a will, in 
which I have A the] to each of 
them a ſhilling a dog- collar. 
But, though I have ſettled in my mind 
what legacies I ſhall leave to them, I 
have not t y reſolved in what 
manner I ſhall diſpoſe of the bulk of 
Indeed, I am fully deter- 


lors, Either to leave my fortune to ſome 
oſtentatious pious uſes, or to | 
whom I have never ſeen, and for whoſe 
characters I have not the leaft regard or 
efteem. To ſpeak ſincerely, oſtentation 
carries away my whole heart : but-then 
It is a little difficult to find out a new 
my yanity, whilſt I 

aye; by ſecuring 
to me a certain proſpect of poſthumous 
fame, 2 is always fo agreeable to 

ICE. 


living pr Cr Fog 

| The hoſpitals are ſo numerous, that 
my name will be joſt | 
known and eſtabliſhed of Guy, Mor- 
den, Bancroft, and I know not who. 

- Beſides, in the ſpage of four or five cen- 


de thought, not- 
| le length picture 
and ttatue, that I had aſſiſtance from 

my money to 
laid aut in churches; they will never 


* 


built; if in temples, gardens, lakes, 


obeliſks, and ſerpentine riyers, the next 


ion of the ſons of Taſte will de- 


1 moliſh all my works, turn my rounds 


nnn ann 
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ard; pocket 


perſons 


among thoſe more 


rounds, and not leave even my hyp 
although it were caſt in plaiſter of Pars 
by Mr. Racſtrow, or worked up in wax 
by Mr, Goupy. Or ſuppofing, in im. 
tation of ſome of my . predeceſſors, f 
were to bequeath my fortune to my 
houſekeeper, and recommend her in 
will as a pattern of virtue, diligence 


and every good quality, what will he or laid 
the effect? In + em. Rs affe m able me 
death ſhe will marry an Iriſhman, ad Apothefi 


I ſhall not even enjoy my monument 
and marble periwig in Weſtminſe 
Abbey. | 

Nothing perplexes me ſo muchas the 
pony of my ar by my laſt will 
and teſtament. , While I am living it 
procures the moſt ſervile compliance 


with all my whims from my ſycophant ronet. 
and — other 9 21 The 
would fain buy fame with it after ny laſt wi 
death. Do but inſtruct me how 1 may charge 
lay it out in the moſt valuable purchaſa endea 
of this ſort ; only diſcover ſome new and as 
obje& of charity, and perhaps I may. rich P 
bequeath you a round ſum of money fox provid 
your advice. who |} 
I am, Sir, your humble ſeryant, them. 
THroOMaAs ValxkLL, favou 
It is ſaid by an old poet, that no man's 
life can be called happy or unhappy till 
his death; in like manner, I have often 
thought that no words or actions are 4 
better comment on a perſon's tem 
and diſpoſition, than his laſt will and 
teſtament. This is a true portraiture 
of himſelf, drawn at full length by his H 
own hand, in which the painting is 
commonly very lively, and the features 
very ſtrongly marked. In the diſcharge * a 
of this ſolemn act, people ſign and (al ＋ 
themſelyes either wiie and good charag- _ 
ters, or villains and fools : and any per- — 
— that makes a ridiculous will, and * 
bequeaths his money to frivolous uſe, ** 
only takes a great eal of paint, = PR 
berry in the play, that he may 
+ Ee down 2 Ty , F *. 
- - The love of fame governs our action 
more uniyerſally 0K hat other aſſion, * ott 
All the reſt gradually drop off, but ths — 
runs throygh our whole lives. Thi _ 
perhaps is one of the chief inducements Art 
. that influences wealthy perſons to be. * 
queath their poſſeſſions to oſtentatious f 
uſes ; and they would as willingly lay c 
out a conſiderable ſum in buying a great n 
name (if poſſible) at their deaths, 1 — 


they would beltow it on the purchaſe e 
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of heraldry, during their lives. 
= are pleaſed with — ſome 
memorial of their exiſtence behi them, 
and to perpetuate the remembrance of 
themſelves by the ap lication of their 
money to ſome 2 purpoſes; 
though the good gentlemen never did 
one act to make themſelves remarkable, 
or laid out a fingle ſhilling in a laud- 
able manner, while they lived. If an 
Apathefis were to be bought, how man 
rich rogues would be deified after their 
deaths! not a plumb in the city but 
would purchaſe this imaginary godſniip 
as readily as he paid for his freedom at 
his firſt ſetting up; and I doubt not but 
this fantaſtic alk tion would be more 
frequent on an eſcutcheon than a co- 


ronet. 

The diſpoſal of our fortunes by our 
laſt will ſhould be confidered as the dif- 
charge of a ſacred truft, which we ſhould 
endeavour to execute in a juſt manner ; 
and as we have had the enjoyment of 
rich poſſeſſions,” we ought carefully to 
provide that they may devolve to thoſe 
who have the moſt natural- claim to 
them. They who may firſt demand our 
favour, are thoſe who are allied to us 
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by the ties of blood: next to theſe ſtand 
thoſe perſons to whom we are connected 
by friendſhip; and, next to our friends 
and relations, mankind in general. But 
the humanity of a teftator will not be 
thought very extenſive, though it reaches 
to poſterity, or includes the poor in ge- 
neral, if it neglects the objects of 


rity immediately under his eye, or thoſe 


individuals who have the beſt title to 
his benevolence. Virgil has placed thoſe 
rich men, who beſtowed none of their 
wealth on their relations, among the 
chief perſonages in his Hell. Where- 
fore I would adviſe my * corre- 
ſpondent, Mr. Vainall, firſt to conſider 
whether he has not ſome poor relation 
ſtarving perhaps in ſome diſtant part of 
the kingdom; after that let him look 
round, whether he has not ſome friends 
whom he may poſſibly relieve from mi- 
ſery and diſtrets. But it he has no re- 
lation, nor any perſon in the world that 
has any regard for him, befere he be- 

ins to endow a college, or found an 
hoſpital, I ſhould take it as a particular 


- favour if he would leave his money to 


me, and will promiſe to immortalize 
his memory in the Connoiſſeur. 
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m_——LYRE SOLERS, ET CANTOR 


Hor, 


SWEET VIRTVUOSA! WITH WHAT ART SHE SINGS, 
WITH WHAT A GUSTO STRIKES THE TREMBLING STRINGS ! 


1 Have juſt received the following let- 
ter from Lady Humkin, the muſical 
conſort of my late correſpondent Sir 
Aaron. I ſhall not pretend to mode- 
rate in family diſputes of ſo important 
A. nature, but leave each party to ſpeak 
for themſelves. | | 


MR, TOWN, 


AY hear both ſides fairly before 
you judge; for (to uſe the vulgar 
expretſion) © one ſtory is good till the 
* other is told. I am, Sir, the unfor- 
tunate wife of that inelegant (I had al- 
moſt ſaid inſenſible) huſban » who, in 
your paper of the eighth inſtant, pro- 


nounces and publiſhes me to be mad, 


ſtark mad. 


I confeſs and glory in my paſſion for 
muſic : and can there be A, varied or 
more rous one? My nerves are 


naturally Grung to harmony, and va- 


riouſly affected by the various combina- 
tions of the Gamut. Some ſtay in Italy 
added (kill and taſte in compoſition to 
my natural happy diſpoſition to muſic; 
and the beſt judges, 'as well as the beft 
performers in that country, allowed me 
to have an uncommon ſhare of wirtz. 
I both compoſe and perform, Sir : and 
though I ſay it, perhaps 'few even of 
the profeſſion, poſſeſs the contra- punto 
and the cromatic better; and I have had 
the unſpeakable pleaſure of hearing my 
compohtions and my performances dig- 
niſied in Italy with the unanimous ap- 
pellations of ſquzfito, diwvino, and adore- 
vole 


Is there any madneſs in this? Does 
not he better deſerve that imputation 
whoſe breaſt is inſenſible and impene- 
trable to all the charms and powers of 
harmony? To be plain, I mean my huſ- 
band; whom I have frequently ſeen 
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yawn, nay leave the room, in the mid- 
dle of the moſt touching pathetic, ſung 
by the moſt affecting Signora Mingotti, 
accompanied by the divine Signor di 
Giardino. And yet —pardon this di- 
greſſive tranſport—how irreſiſtible is the 
expreſſion, the melody, the cadences, the 
apogyraturas, of that incomparable vir- 
tua / What energy, what 8 
and what variety are in the inimitable 
compoſitions and execution of the charm- 
ing _ di Giardino! What ap ar- 
gie he has, what a ſtaccato, what an 
andante ! In ſhort, I may, I am fure, 
with truth aſſert, that whether in the 
allegro or the piano, the adagio, the 
largo, or the forte, he never had his 
equal. Oh, Mr. Town, what an irre- 
trievable loſs has this country ſuſtained ! 
My good man, among his other qualifi- 


cations, is a politician, ou muſt know; 


and one of hisprincipalo ect ĩons againſt 
theſe virtuofi is, that they are foreigners. 
He flew into a violent paſſion with me 
lat Sunday night, becauſe I had a con- 
cert at my houſe, when, he ſaid, ſueh 

bad news were received from abroad. 
I know not what he, and other mugddy- 
headed politicians, may think : but let 
him talk what he will of THE Blake- 
ney,- THE Governor, THE Admiral, I 
am ſurethenation cannot ſuſtain a great- 
er evil than the lofs of THE Mingotti ; 
who, as the public prints will inform 
you, is gone to Holland, till her affairs 
< in England can be ſettled.” 

But however gothic my huſband may 
be, I am fully determined to diſcharge 
the duty of a good wife. Accordin Ys 
whenever he comes into my room, I t 
down to my harpfichord, and ſing and 
play the moſt ſoothing pieces of muſic, 
in hopes ſome time or other of hitting 
his uniſon, but hitherto to no purpoſe ; 
and to {ay the truth, I fear he has not 
one harmonic nerye in his whole ſyſtem, 
though otherwiſe a man of good plain 
ſenſe. When ke r my per- 

ormances (as in his letter he owns that 
does) with wiſhing for the men 
from Mother Midnights, with their 
wooden ſpoong, ſalt- boxes, Jew-harpa, 
and broomſticks, to play in concert with 
me; I anſwer him with all the gentle- 
_ neſs and calmneſs jmaginable—* Indeed 
my dear, you haye not the leaſt notion 
ot theſe inks. It would be impoſ- 
* {ible to bring thoſe ridiculous inftru- 
ments into a concert, and to adopt a 
# thorough baſs to them: they have not 
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* above three notes at moſt, and thy 
* cannot be ſeſtenute. — I wiſh, 6, 
* all that, anſwers he, © that they vm 
© here: I ſhould like them better tha 
* all your Signors and Signoras; wy} 
am ſure they would coſt a great dl 


This article of expence he often dwelk 
upon, and ſometimes even with warm 
to which I reply, with all the mild 
that becomes à good wife My den 
© you have a good fortune of your om, 

and I brought you ſtill a better, 0 
© what uſe is money if not employed! 
© And how can it © better employs 
than in encouraging and rewarding 
« diſtinguiſhed gaſo and merit? The 

people whom you call ballad-tingen 
and pipers, are people of birth, though 
for moſt part of ſmall fortune, 
and they are much more conſidered, 
as you „in Italy, than all the 
greateſt ancient Roman heroes, if re. 
vived, would now be. They ley: 
their own country, where they are b 
infinitely eſteemed for their moral a 
well as their muſical characters, and 
generouſly ſacrifice all theſe advas- 
tages to our diyerſion, Beſides, my 
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dear, what ſhould we do with our mo- — 
ney? Would you laviſh it away upon 0 anlg 
foundling baſtards; lying-in-women, ery 
who have either no huſbands or to * ꝗ 4 
many ; importunate beggars, all whok Wn aki: 
cries and complaints are the mol tpn? 
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our children better fortunes, who 
knows but they might, as too may 
do, ſquander them away idly? where 
as what we give to theſe virtugi, we 
know, is given to merit. For ny 
own part, my dear, I have infnite 
pleaſure when I can get any of them 
to accept of fifty or an hundred gu- 
neas ; which, by the way, cannot a. 
ways be brought about without ſome 
art and contrivance for they are mu 
exceedingly nice and delicate upot 
the point of honour, eſpecially inthe 
article of money. I look upon ſuch 
trifling preſents as a debt due to ſu· 
perior talents and merit: and endes 
your to inſinuate them in a way that 
the recgiver may not bluſh." Here 
my huſband breaks out into a violent 
paſſion, and ſays. . Oons, Madam, 
ſhew me a wirtuoſo, or a wvirtugſa, (a 
vou call them) who ever bluſhed in 
their lives, and I will give __ 


- 
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ind thoſ f my eſtate.” You ſee, and leaves no room for leſſer and vul 
viſh, fe he for hat / ſtrange man he ”* cares ; for you muſt certainly have ob- 
hey wen hat he has no idea of elegance and di- - ſerved, Mr Town, that whoever has a 
ter tha 'ertimenti ; and when he is ſo violently paſſion for, and a thorough knowledge 
13 nl alt, I will leave you to judge who it $f muſic, is fit for no one other thing. 
eat tea chat is mad, ſtark mad. hus truly informed of my caſe, I am 

In ſhort, Sir, my huſband is inſenſi- fr _ will judge equitably between 
en dwelk le, untuneable to the moſt noble, ge- Sit on and your very humble ſer- 
warmth; erous, and ſtrongeſt of all human paſ- vant, 

74 zons, a paſſion for muſic. That divine | MaRkIa Huukix. 
| ear, 
— afſion alone engroſſes the whole ſoul, 
ter, 0 þ 
1 g 5 
wee Ne CXXXI. THURSDAY, JULY 29, 1756. 
wardin 
? Thet nb — —— TK 
d-tingen PERFECTOS VETEKESQUE REFERKL DEBET, AN INTER 
, though VILES ATQUE Rovos —— Hors 
_ HERE THE WISE YOUTH 18 DEEMD A KEYEKEND SAGE, 

all the AND SHARES THE HONOUKS OF GREY HAIRS AND AGE3 
10 the TH! OLD DOTAKD HERE, WHOM CHILDISH PASSIONS KULE, 
es, if re. TAKES HIS DUE NAME, AN INFANT AND A FOOL, 
ey leave Y 
ey are O other diſpoſition or turn of mind pains and diligence unnece ary. Perſe- 
moral aj | ſo totally OG a man for all the verance will overeome A 
* cial offices of life as Indolence. An at firſt appear inſuperable; and it is 
4 * le man is a mere blank in the creation: amazing to conſider great and nu- 
NY e ſeems made for no end, and lives to merous obſtacles may be removed by a 


jo purpoſe. He cannot engage himſelf 


continual attention to any particular 


n any employment or profeſſion, be- point. I will not mention here the trite 
ge: auſe will never havediligenceenough example of Demoſthenes, who got over 
Alete o follow it : he can ſucceed in no un- the greateſt natural N to ora- 
= 1 lertaking, for he will never purſue it; tory, but content myſelf with a more 

* be muſt be a bad huſband, father, and modern and familiar inſtance. Being 
— le lation, for he will not take the leaſt at Sadler*'s Wells a few nights ago, 
who pains topreſerve his wife, children, and could not but admire the {i iſing feats 
50 amily, — ſtarving; and he muſt be a of activity there exhibited, and at the 
* orthleſs friend, for he would not draw ſame time reflected what incredible pains 
er hand from his boſom, though to pre- and labour it muſt have coſt the per- 
* 2. ent the deſtruction of the univerſe. If formers to arrive at the art of writhing 
he te is born poor, he will remain ſo all their bodies into ſuch various and un- 
b © then is life, which he will probably end in natural contortions. But I was moſt 
Ired 1 ditch, or at the : ifhe embarks en with the — artiſt, who, 
nap n trade, he will be a bankrupt : and if after fixing two bells to each foot, the 


e is a perſun of fortune, his ſtewards 
vill acquire immenſe eftates, and he 
unſelf will perhaps die in the Fleet. 


1 118 It ſhould be conſidered, that nature 

| * lid not bring us into the world in a 

Pe late of perfe&tion, but has left us in a 

Ran apacity of improvement ; which ſhould 
that cem to intimate, that we ſhould labour 

way Her o render ourſelves excellent. Very few 

- .. e ſuch abſolute ideots, as not to be 


ble to become at leaſt decent, if not 


* unent, in their ſeyeral ſtations, by un- 
* aricd and keen application: nox are 
2 here any poſſeſſed of ſuch tranſcendent 
then” WE => dad abilities, as ta render all 


ſame number to each hand, and ” 
great propriety, placing a cap and be 
on his head, played ſeveral tunes, and 


went through as regular triplepeals and 
Bob — as = Boys 7 


Church Hoſpital ; all which he effected 


by the due jerking of his arms and legs, 
and nodding of his head backward and 


forward, If this artiſt had taken equal 
E to employ his head in another way, 
might perhaps have been as deep a 
proficient in numbers as Jedediah Bux- 
ton, or at leaſt a tolerable moderirhiner, 
of which he is now no bad emblem: 
and if our fine ladies would uſe equal 
9 20 2 diligence, 


N 


diligence,they might faſhion theirminds 
as: fucceſsfully as Madam Catharina 
diſtorts her body. | 
There is not in the world a more uſe- 
leſs idle animal, than he who contents 
himſetf with being merely a Gentleman. 
He has an eſtate, therefore he will not 
endeuvour to acquire knowledge: he is 


He will do nothing. But the mis fortune 

is, that there is no ſuch thing in nature 
as negative virtue, and that abſolute 
ilenels is impracticable. He who does 
no good, will certainly do miſchief; 
and the mind, if it is not ſtored with 
uicftul knowledge, will neceſſarily be- 
come a magazine of nonſenſe and trifles. 
Wherefore a gentleman, though he is 
not obliged to riſe to open his ſhop, or 
work at his trade, ſhould always find 
lome ways of employing his time to ad- 
vantage. If he makes no advances in 
wiſdom, be will become more and more 
a ſlave to folly; and he that does no- 
thing, becauſe he has nothing to do, will 
become vicious and abandoned, or at 
beſt ridiculous and contemptible. 

I do not know a more melancholy 
object than a man of an honeſt heart 
and fine natural abilities, whoſe good 
qualities are thusdeſtroyed by Indolence. 
Such a perſon is a conſtant plague to all 
his friends and acquaintance, with all 
the means in his of adding to their 
happineſs ; and ſuffers himſelf to rank 
among DIES — when he 
might himſelf conſpicuousamong 

a a bed. Nobody ts woken univer- 
ſally beloved, and more univerſally 
avoided, than my friend Careleſs. He 
is an humane man, who never did a 


ſhaken integrity, on whom it is impoſ- 
fible to depend. With the beſt head, 
and the beſt heart, he regulates his con- 
dust in the moſt abſurd manner, and 
frequently injures his friends ; for who- 
ever neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, 
muſt inevitably wrong thoſe with whom 
he is connected; and it is by no means 
a true maxim; that an idle man hurts 
nobody but himſelf. 
Virtue then is not to be conſidered in 
the light of mere innocence, or abſtain- 
ing from harm; but as the exertion of 
our faculties in doing good: as Titus, 
when he had let ws; 1. flip, undiſtin- 
guithed by ſome at of virtue, cried out 
L have loft a day.“ If we 1 
. our time in this light, how many days 
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not to labour in any vocation, therefore 


beneficent ation; and a man of un- 


ſhall we look back upbm as irretriey:! 
lot? and to how — A — 
would ſuch a method of calculation fre. 
guently reduce the longeſt life? If 
were to number our days according a 
we have applied them to virtue, it woull 
occaſion ſtrange revolutions in the mar. 
ner of reckoning the ages of men. W. 
ſhould ſee ſome few arrived to a ol 
old age in the prime of their youth, 20 
meet with ſeveral young fellows of four. 
ſcore. 

Agreeable to this way of thinking, | 
remember to have met with the epitaph 
of an aged man, four years old ; dating 
his exiſtence from the time of his refor. 
mation from evil courſes. The inſcrip- 
tions on moſt tomb-ftones commemoerz;; 
no acts of virtue performed by the yer. 
ſons who lie under them, but only re. 
cord, that they were born one day, 2d 
died another. But I would fain hart 
thoſe le, whole lives have been uſe. 
leſs, rendered of ſome ſervice after their 


deaths, by afford ing leſſons of infrigf Knc 
tion and morality to thoſe they leave te. tha 
hind them. Wherefore 1 could wih at his f 
that in every pariſh ſeveral acres were falling 
marked out for à new and ſpacious ſinks to 
Burying- : in which every per- below | 
ſon, whoſe remains are there depoſited, weighe 
ſhould have a fmall ſtone laid over them, and, th 
reckoning their age, according to the lower, 
manner in which they have improved or ever to 
abuſed the time allotted them in their table c 
lives. In ſuch circumſtances, the plate beral d 
on a coffin might be the highelt pane- give hi 
gyric which the deceaſed could receive; by aſu 
and a little ſquare ſtone, mſcribed with pany, 
< 0b. Ann. lat. 80, would be a ne a fine 
bler eulogium than all the lapidary adu- embro 
lation * epitaphs. In » Bury us, th: 
ing-ground of this nature, allowing tor diſtort 
the partiality of ſurvivors, which would man v 
certainly point out the moſt brillaint of the 
actions of their dead friends, we might mean 
perhaps ſee ſome inſcriptions not much cloath 
unlike the following. r 
Here lie the remains of a celebrated ng, 
© Beauty, aged 50, who died in her AN 
© fifth year. She was born in her eight wink 
* teenth year, and was untimely Killed thi 
© by the {mall-pox in her twenty-third. where 
Here reſts, in eternal ſleep,the mor- ſition 
© tal of L. B. a Free- thinker, ling t 
4 aged 88, an Infant. He came into the el 
© the world by chance in the year —* _ 


© and was annibilated in the firſt yes 
© of his age. t : Here 


© noted Buck, an embryo, which never 


«© thewed any ſigns of life; but after 


nere continue to rot the bones of a 


© Here lies the ſwoln carcaſe of a 


Boon Companion, who was born in 
A droply in his goth year, He linger- 
« edin this condition, till he was obliged 
« to be tapped; when he relapſed into 
« kis former condition, and dicd in the 
© {zcond year of his age, and twenty- 
third of his drinking. 


To CALL A rovul-Movrs 


Know not any greater misfortune 
| that can happen to a young fellow, 
at his firſt ſetting out in life, than his 
falling into Low Company. He that 
finks to a familiarity with perſons much 
below his own level, will be conſtantly 
weighed down by his baſe connect ions; 
and, though he may eaſily plunge ſtill. 
lower, he will find it almoſt impoſſible 
ever to riſe again. He will alſo inevi- 
table contract a mean air, and an illi- 
beral diſpoſition; and you can no more 
give him an ingenuous turn of mind, 
by a ſudden introduction to genteel com- 
pany, chan you can make an apprentice 
a fine gentleman, by dreffing him in 
embroidery : though experience teaches 
us, that the mind is, unhappily, ſooner 
diſtorted than reformed; and a gentle- 
man will as readily catch the manners 
of the vulgar, by mixing with ſuch 
mean aſſociates, as he would daub his 
cloaths with ſoot, by running againſt a 
chimney-ſweeper. _ 

A propenſity to low company is ow- 
ing, either to an original meanneſs of 
ſpirit, a want of education, cr an ill- 
laced pride, commonly ariſing from 
th the fore-mentioned cauſes. Thoſe 
who are naturally of a grovelling diſpo- 
ſition, ſhew it even at ſchool, by chuſ- 
ling their playfellows from the ſcum of 
the claſs; and are never ſo happy as 
when they can ſteal down to romp with 
the ſervants in the kitchen. They have 
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© from «Judaiſm, aged 64. 
© born and chriſtened in his ſixty-firſt 
« twenty-three years Was ſo totally pu- year, and died in the true Faith in 
« rrified, that it could not be kept above 
« ground any longer.” 


the third year of his age.” 
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o DI PROFANUM VULGUS. ET ARCEO, 


1'HATE THE VULGAR ; NOR WILL CONDESCEND, 
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Here lies Iſaac Da Coſta, a convert 
He was. 


Here is depoſited the body of the 
© celebrated Beau Tawdry, who was 
© born at court in the year „ on 2 
Biribnigbt, and died of grief in his 
© ſecond year, upon the- court's going 
into mourning.” | W 


0. | 


| Hos. 
'D HANDICRAF TSMAN FRIEND. 


no emulation in them: they entertain 
none of that decent pride, which is ſo 
eſſential a requiſite in all characters; 
and the total abſence of which, in a boy, 
is a certain indication that his riper age 
will be contemptible. I remember a2 
young fellow of this caſt, who, by his 
early attachment to Low Company, gave 
up all the advantages of a good family 
and ample fortune. He not only loſt al 
his natural intereſt in the county where 
his eſtate was ſituated, but was not ho- 
noured with the acquaintance of one 
1 in it. He lived, indeed, chief- 
y in town, and at an expence ſufficient 
to have maintained him among thoſe of 
the firſt rank; but he was ſo perpetually * 
furrounded with men of COT cha- 
racter, that people of faſhion, or even 
thoſe of much inferior fortune, would. 
have thought it infamous to be ſeen with 
__ all the while, he was reckoned, 
by his aſſociates, to be a might — 
— gentleman, and 1 14 apr 
leaſt bit of pride in him. If 
It is one of the greateſt advantages of 
education, that it 4ncourages an inge- 
nuous ſpirit, and cultivates a liberal Tic. 
pony We do. not wonder, that a 
ad who has never been ſent to ſchool,; 
and whoſe faculties have been fuffered 
to ruſt at the hall-houſe, ſhould form 
too cloſe. an intimacy with his beſt 
friends, the groom and the game-keep- 
er; but it would amaze us to ſee a _ 


-. 
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well-educated, cheriſh this ill- placed 
pride of being, as it is called, the head 
of the company. A perſon of this hum- 
ble ambition will be very well content 
to pay the reckoning, for the honour of 
being diſtinguiſhed by the title of The 
Gentleman: while he is unwilling to 
aſſociate with men of faſhion, leſt they 
ſhould be his ſuperiors in rank or for- 
tune; or with men of parts, left they 
ſhould excel him in abilities. Some- 
times, indeed, it happens, that a perſon 
of genius and learning will ſtoop to re- 
ceive the incenſe of mean and illiterate 
flatterers in a porter-houſe or cyder-cel- 
lar; and I remember to have heard of a 

t, who was once caught in a brothel 
in the very fact, of ing his verſes 
to the good old mother and a circle of 
her daughters. 

There are ſome few who have been 
led into. Low Company, merely from 
an affectation of Humour; and, from a 
deſire of ſeeing the droller ſcenes of life, 
have deſcended to aſſociate with the 
meaneſt of the mob, and picked their 
cronies from lanes and allies. The 
_ ftrikin T. I know 1 this 

paſſion for drollery is Toby Bum- 
per, a young fellow of family 24 for- 
tune, and not without tallents, who has 
taken more than ordinary pains to de- 
grade himſelf: and is now become al- 
moſt as low a character as any of thoſe 
whom he has choſen for his companions. 
Toby will drink purl in the morning, 
ſmoke his pipe in a night-cellar, dive 
for a dinner, or eat black-puddings at 
Bartholomew Fair, for the humour of 
the thing. He has alſo ſtudied, and 
practiſes, all the plebeian arts and ex- 
erciſes, under the beſt maſters ; and has 


diſgraced himſelf with every impolite 


accompliſhment. He has had many a 
ſet-to with Buckhorſe ; and has now 
and then had the honour of receiving a 
fall from the great Broughton himlelf. 
Nobody is better known among the 
hackney-coachmen, as a brother-whip: 
at the noble game of priſon-bars, he is 


* 
—— — — 
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- conſtitution, and often involved him in 


a match even for the natives of Efſex q 
Cheſhire ; and he is frequently engagy 
in the Artillery Ground with Faulkng 
and Dingate at cricket, and is himſch 
eſteemed as at Bat as either of the 
Bennets. Another of Toby's fav. 
rite amuſements is, to attend the exe. 
cutions at Tyburn; and it once hay. 
pened, that one of his familiar intimatei 
was unfortunately brought thither; 
when Toby carried his regard to his de. 
ceaſed friend fo far, as to get himſelf 
knocked down in endeavouring to rel. 
cue the body from the ſurgeons. 

As Toby affects to mimic, in every 
particular, the ajt and manners of the 
vulgar, he never fails to enrich his con. 
verſation with their emphatic oaths, and 
expreſſive diale&t ; which recommend 
him as a man of excellent humour and 
high fun, among the Choice Spirits at 


Ne C. 


F we 
court 
law com 
but if v 
thoſe fev 
ing theu 
this proc 
to a v 

Thouſa 


Comus's. Court, ox at the meetings of the unp| 
the Sons of Sound Senſe and Satisfac- it is nov 
tion. He is alſo parti $ conquei 


for ſinging thoſe cant ſongs, rawn up 
in the barbarous diale& of ſharpers and 
pick-pockets; the humour of which he 
often heightens, by ſcrewing up his 
mouth, and rolling about a large quid * 
of tobacco between his jaws. Theſe, 
and other like accompliſhments, fre- 
uently promote him to the chair in 
eſe facetious Societies. 
Toby has indulged the ſame notions 
Humour even in his amours; and is 
well ＋ . * to 1 
tween Charing Crois and Cheaplide. 
This has given ſeveral ſhocks to his 


and the 
diſlike 
ceeds fr 
of ſuc 
cording 
abſolui 
lawyer 
with ce 
theſe « 
length 
the. 


unlucky ſcrapes, He has been fre- 
quently bruiſed, beaten and kicked, 
by the bullies of Wapping and Fleet 
Ditch; and was once ſoundly drubbed 


by a ſoldier, forengaging with his trull M 
d. James's Pens he laſt time 1 dent 
ſaw him, he was laid up with two ancie 
black eyes and a broken pate, which he the 
got in a midnight ſkirmiſh, about 3 * ho! 
miſtreſs, in a night cellar, * lay 
LM © an 

an a] 

tion 

; will 

ſhill 

king 

ner 
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S Ex HORAS SOMNO, TOTIDEM DES LEGIBUS AQUIS; 
RUVATUOR ORABIS, DES EPULISQUE bos. 
evoD SUPEREST, ULTRO SACRIS LARGIRE CAMENIS®, 


TO MR. TOWN. 


51, MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


F we look into the ſeveral inns of 
court, the profeſſed ſtudents of the 
law compoſe a very numerous body : 
but if we s turn our eyes on 
thoſe few who are em _ in exercil- 
ing their talents in Weſtminſter Hall, 
this prodigious army of lawyers ſhrinks 
to a very thin and inconſiderable corps. 
Thouſands, it ſeems, are diſguſted with 
the unpleaſing dryneſs of the ſtudy, as 
it is now managed, and conceive an un- 
conquerable averſion to the white leaves 
and the old black letter. This early 
diſlike to legal inquiries certainly pro- 
ceeds from the fatal miſtakes in the plan 
of ſtudy hitherto recommended. Ac- 
cording to all ſyſtems now extant, it is 
abſolutely impoſſible to be at once a 
lawyer and a fine gentleman. Seeing 
with concern the manyevils ariſing from 
theſe erroneous principles, I have at 
length deviſed a method to remedy all 
theſe inconveniencies ; a method now 
very ſucceſsfully practiſed by ſeveral 
young gentlemen. Wherefore I muſt 
begleave to ſubmit my thoughts to the 
public by means of your paper, and to 
chalk out the outlines of a treatiſe, now 
ready for the preſs, intituled, The Com- 
pleat Barriſter; or, a New Inſtitute of 

the Laws of England. | 
My Lord Coke preſcribes to our ſtu- 
dent to follow the advice given in the 
ancient verſes prefixed to this letter, for 
the good {pending of the day: Six 
hours to ſleep, ſix to the ſtudy of the 
law, four to prayer, two to meals, 
* andthe reſt to the Muſes.” But what 
an abſurd and unfaſhionable diſtribu- 
tion of the four-and-twenty hours! I 
will venture a thouſand pounds to a 
ſhilling, that not one ſtudent in the 
kingdom divides his time in this man- 
ner. Here is not a fingle word of Vaux- 
, Ranelagh, the theatres, or other 


Co, LI rr. 


public diverſions ; not to mention, that 
nobody but a methodiſt would ever 
think of praying four hours; and that 
it would be umpoſſible, though we were 
content with ſnapping up a chop every 
day at Betty's, to diſpatch even dinner 
in two. How then ſhall we reconcile 
theſe precepts, ſcarce practicable by an 
hermit, to the life of a young gentle- 
man, who keeps the beſt company ; or 
how can theſe rules for ſevere applica- 
tion be made conſiſtent with the practice 
of thoſe, who divide their whole time 
between eating, drinking, ſleeping, and 
amuſements? Well knowing that the 
volatile diſpoſitions of the young gentle- 
men of the preſent age can never {ubmit 
the ordering of their lives to any pre- 
ſcribed rules, I have 8 to 
ſquare my precepts to their lives ; and 
have ſo contrived the matter, that amidſt 
the keeneſt purſuit of their pleaſures, 
they ſhall be engaged in the moſt im- 
proving courſe of the law. 

As laws are chiefly nothing elſe 
but rules of action, what can be more 
cruel and abſurd, than to coup up a 
briſk young man, to learn, in his cham- 
bers, what he can ſo much better teach 
himſelf by going abroad into the world? 
I propoſe to dole gentlemen with ſtudy, 
as Dr. Rock does with phyſic, to be 
taken at home or abroad, without loſs 
of time or hindrance of buſineſs. This, 
Jam convinced, is not only the beſt 
method, but alſo the only ſcheme which 
ſeveral inhabitants of the inns of court 
would ever follow. I ſhall not at pre- 
ſent foreſtall the contents of my treatiſe, 
by preſenting you with a dry abſtract of 
it ; but rather endeavour to give you an 
idea of the ſpirit and manner in which 
it is written, by delineating the plan 
3 purſued by one of my favou- 
rite pupils: and I cannot but congratu- 
late the bar, that ſo many young men, 
inſtead of blinding their eyes nd lewd. 
dering their underſtandings with Coke, 


dee the tragſlation in the body of the paper, 


Plowden, 


Plowden, Salkeld, &c. have ſenſe 


enough to follow the ſame courſe of 
; Tom Riot, the p#incipal ornament 


of my claſs of ſtudents, was ſent to the 
Temple not with any intention that he 
ſhould become a great lawyer, but mere- 
by becauſe, for a few years, his father 
did not know how to diſpoſe of him 
otherwiſe : but ſo unwearied has been 
His application to the new method, that 
his Alder and the reſt of his friends 
will, I doubt not, be 2 at his 
wonderful proficiency. As nothing is 
of more conſequence to thoſe gentle- 
men, who intend to harangue at the 
bar, than the acquiring a ready elocu- 
tion, and an eaſy habit of delivering 
their thoughts in public, to this I pay 
2 attention. For this purpoſe, 
adviſed him to a diligent 2 
on the theatres; and I aſſure you, Mr. 
Town, he never fails to take notes at a 
new play, and ſeldom or never miſſes 
2 ing at one houſe or the other, in 
green boxes. He has alſo gathered 
many beautiful flowers of rhetoric, un- 
blown upon by all other orators an- 
gient or modern, from the Robin Hood 
Society; and at the ſame place he has 
collected the ſlrongeſt arguments on 
every ſubject, and habituated himſelf ta 


modes of reaſoning never hitherto in- 


troduced into courts of juſtice. But 
what has been of more than ordinary 
ſervice to him, and is particularly re- 
commended by Lord Coke himſelf, who 
calls * conference the lite of ſtudy, is 
his ſo frequent attendance at George's, 
and the other coffee-houſes about the 
Temple, where eve * has ſo 
many o 8 of benefiting him- 
ſelf ＋ aily converſation, 1 ou 
ſellors, attornies, clerks to attornies, 
and other ſages of the law. 

The law is intended to take cogni- 
zance of all our actions; wherefore my 


| pupil. who is fond of exerting his fa- 
Ful: 


ies in polite life, has already digeſted 
almoſt all the grand leading points of 
the law into a journal of his tranſac- 
tions, which I ſhall lay before my read- 
ers at large in my treatiſe, as the beſt 
methodfor a common-place book. Thus, 


for inftance, having been frequently 


ployed, afterleaving the Shakeſpeare, 
in what.is called beating the rounds, it 
bas happened to him to be taken into 
cuſtody by the magiſtrate of the night, 
and carried the next morning before a, 
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juſtice ; by which means he has ate: | 
as full a knowledge of certain — 3 
the duty of a conſtable and juſtice d 
peace, as could be collected from Di. 
ton, Blackerby, or Burn. Certain in. 
pertinencesof his taylor and othertrade; become 
men have given him a clear notion of th nyc fr 
laws of arreſt, and been of as much ſer. — 


learn the 


vice to him as the beſt treatiſes on bil urdu 
and mainprize. Beſides which, the. bks X 
veral ſums of money which he has take e. Gn 
up at different times, payable on his f. ith eac! 
ther's death, have opened to him fone oke, * 
difficult points in canveyancing, J 6 is like 
teaching him the nature of bonds, 5 s man d 


&c. and have at the ſame time ſhenn 
him what Lord Coke calls the amiahk 
and admirable ſecrets of the comma 
© law,” by unravelling to him the intr. which h. 
cate doctrines of reverſion and remain. 
der, as well as the general nature of 
eſtates. Thus he is continually in. 


A 
pretatioi 


proving; and whenever he ſhall happa udes t 
to commit a rape or a gentcel murder, t when 
it will ſerve him for matter of inſtruc. into tl 
tion, as well as any hiſtory of the plex i quitho 
of the crown, and giye him an inkght * as he 
into the nature of the practice and ei- 
tent of the juriſdiction of our courts d Wha 
juſtice. 


By this plan of ſtudy no time is lot; 1 
ſo that, while other ſtudents are idling Ws 
away their vacation in the country, my N 
pupil is daily improving there. As he 
is 4 member of the aſſociation, be is 
very converſant in all the laws enafi:d 
for the preſervation of the game; and he 
picks up all the learning of the circuit, 
by dancing at the balls at the aſſizes, 
As his father has a place, he is em- 
ployed in canvaſſing for votes at the 
time of an election, which inſtructs hin 
in all the points of law touching thoſe 
matters. He was prinèipally concernel 
in diſcovering the Cuftomary Tenants, 
that new ſpecies of free'1olders unknomn 
to Littleton, Coke, and all the lawyrn 
of antiquity : and he is ſo intimately 
acquainted with all the doctrine con- 
tained in the ſeveral clauſes of the to deſp 
bribery act, that I propoſe publiſningin that m 
the body of my treatiſe, © Les Real- your r 
© ings del Mon Seignor Rior Sr viſited 
< L'Eftatute de 2 Geo, II. &c." | 

By this time, Mr. Town, you mul acquay 
perceive, that the nd of my icheme with a 
is, in ſhort, no more than this, Vu. that ba 
that the ſtudent ſnould regard his lifes accord 
a kind ot commentary on the law, # 


it is recommended to the clergy v2 eur 
com 


attaiei of the doctrine they 


ame : - 
parts gf Or, to bring my iliuſtration 
uſtice of po to theſe gentlemeng let them 
om Dal. learn the law by being oceaſionally IR- 
tain in. ereſted in different parts of it; as they 
ertradeſ. decome in ſome meaſure doctors of 
on of the phylic from frequent need of it, and can 
uch fer. cure themſelves in certain caſes, as well 
on bil Rock himſelf. Inſtead of poring over 
, the fe. books, 3 gentleman need only obſerve, 
as taken wow. far the law and his actions tally 
n his fe, ith each other; and as it is ſald by Lord 
im fone oke, * that the knowledge of the law 
ting, by «is like a deep — of which each 
8, eech, s man dra weth ac ö ing to the ſtrength 
ne Meyn of bis underſtanding; ſo, in puriu- 
amiable ance of my plan, the ſtydent will im- 
comma prove according to the eagerneſs with 
he intri. which he engages in his pleaſures :. and 
remain- this, no doubt; was intended by Lord 
ature of Coke, as it is the moſt obvious inter- 
ally in. pretation of his words, when he con- 
1 happen udes the compariſon by ſaying, that 
murder, t when the profeſſor of the law can dive 
inſtruc. © into the depth, itis delightful, eaſy, and 
the pleas t qvithout any beawy burthen, ſo long 
1 t he keeps himſelt In his own proper 
; cx 7 le 1 et.” 5 * 
courts of What plan, Mr. Town, can be more 
e Is loft; 
re idling 
ry, my 
As he | 
n, be is | DELICTA MAJOKUM IMMERITUS Luxs, 
enadted ROMANE; DONEC TEMPFLA REFECERIS 
OCT ADESQUE LABENTES DEORUM, £T 
"hea FORDA NIGRO SIMULACRA SUN Hot 
: aſſzes, THE TOTT RING TOW'E AND MOULD RING WALLS REPAIR, 
1 em- AND FILL Wra DECENCY THE HOUSE OF PRAY'&: ? 
s at the QUICK TO THE NEEDY CURATE BRING RELIEF, 
ucts him AND DECK THE PARISH-CHURCH WITHOUT. A BRIEF» 
ng thoſe . | ; 
oncerned * bh 'country churches, and the behaviour of 
Tum MR. VILLAGE TO MR, TOWN. Fare gations. 
inknown dran covsIn, I "The ruinous condition of ſome of 
lawyn 2 country at preſent, no leſs 
timatel than the metropolis, abounding 
ine con. with politicians of every kind, I begun 
of the to deſpair of picking up any intelligence 
;ſhingin that might poſſibly be entertaining to 
s Real. your readers. However, I have lately 
[OT Sur vilited ſame of the moſt. diſtant parts of 
"gin the kingdom with a clergyman of my 
rou mul acquaintance : I ſhall nut trouble you 
ſcheme with an account of the improvements 
is, Vit. that have been made in the ſeats we ſaw 
(is lies according to the modern taſte, 2 
law, 4s derd to give you ſome refle&zons, which 
Nei eum to us an abrring- ſeveral 
come < 
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have impaired their health by the 


| his clerk 
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pariſhioners from the weather, during 
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delightful, eaſy, and Without any haaruy 
burthen, tha loftitutes of this nature ? 
I have indeed often looked with concern 
upon thoſe unhappy gentlemen, w 


method of ſtudy, and eonſidered them 
as maxtyrs to huge volumes of reports 
and ſtatutes at large: my pupils will ba 
in no danger of theſe misfortunes. - It | 
is reco of an eminent counſellor, of | 

| 


the North family, (who, being one of 

the ableſt practitioners at the bar, wag . 
overloaded with bufineſs,) that ſome- 4 

times chuſing to retire a while from | 
hurry and pe r he would ſay to | 

| Tal the people I do nat 
practiſe rhis term. This proper re- ö 
laxation L always recommend to my pu | 
pils, and have ſome reaſon to think they 
are prudent enough to embrace itz for, 
as I am acquainted with ſeveral ſtudents 
on the new plan, and do not remember 
to have ſeen them doing any buſineſs in 
the courts for ſome time, I ſuppoſe — 
had given notice to their clerks * to tell. 
© the people that they did not practiſe 
© in thoſe terms. 1 amy Sir, your hum- 
ble ſervant | 
w | -IGNORAMUS» 


theſe - edifices gave me great offence;z 
and I could not help wiſhing, that the 
honeſt vicar, inſtead of indulging his 
nias for improvements, by inclokng 
$ gooſeberry-buſhes within a Chineſe 
rail, and converting half an-acre-of his. 
lebe · land into a bowling green, would 
ve applied part of bis income to the 
more laudable purpoſe of ſheltering bis 


their attendance on divine ſervice It 
is no uncommon thing to ſte the par- 
ſonage - houſe well * MoS ex» 
ceeding good repair, while the church 
$ Þ periaps 
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haps has ſcarce any other roof than 
nach grows over it. The noiſe 
ef owls; bats, and magpies, makes the 
principal part of the church · muſie in 
> — — t — * — the 
s, like a , ſeem to be por- 
tioned out into — ſeas, and pro- 
monitories, by the various colours by 
which the damps have ftained them. 
Sometimes, the 3 — too 
- weak to ſupport the ſtee 4 
it has been expedient to rig 4. , wh 
pre the building, and to hang the 
under a wooden ſhed on the ground 
beſide it. This is the caſe in a pariſh 
in Norfolk, through which J lately paſ- 
ſed, and where the clerk and the ſexton, 
The one | at St. 27 
e the bells in capacity of clapper 
by ſtriking them alternately * 


In other churches I have obſerved, 
that nothing unſeeinly or ruinous is to 
be found, except in the clergyman, and 
the ap of his perſon. The 


fquire of the parith, or his anceſtors per- 
haps, to teſtify their devotion, and leave 
- [atting monument of their magnifi- 


ence, have adorned the altar - piece with 
the richeſt crimſon velvet, embroidered 
with vine leaves and ears of wheat; and 
have dreſſed up the pulpit with the ſame 
ſplendor and expence z while the gen- 
tleman, who fills it, is exalted, in the 
midit of all this finery, with a ſurplice 
as dirty as a farmer's frock, and a pe- 
riwig that ſeems to have transferred it's 
facuity of curling to the band, which 

2 in full buckle beneath it. 
if 1 was concerned to ſee ſeveral 


di. treſſed paſtors, as well as many of grace, by too cloſe an uniſon betutu 


our country churches in a tottering con- 
wition, I was more offended with the 
indecencyof worſhip in others. I could 
vriſh that the clergy would inform their 
"congregations, that there is no occaſion 
to ſcieami themſelves hoarſe in making 
the reſponſes ; that the town-crier is not 
the only perſon qualified to pray with 


ue devotion z and that he who bawls 


"The loudeſt may, neverthel-fs, be the 
wickedeft fellow in the pariſh. The old 
women too in the aile might be told, 
that their time would be better employ- 
ed in attending to the ſermon, than in 
- fambling over their tattered teftaments 
_ !' they have found the text ; by which 
ti the diſcourſe is near drawing to a 
_condufon : white a word or two of in- 
"rufiion might not be thrown away 
$23 05 = RR * 
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upon the younger part of the congrey 
tion, to teach them that making poke 
in ſummer time, and cracking nuts f 
autumn, is no part of the religious q 
remony. 

The old practice of pſalm. ii 
ing is, indeed, wonderfully i 
in many country churches ſince the c 
of Steinhold and Hopkins; and ther, 
ſcarce a pariſh-clerk, who has ſo lith 
taſte as not to pick his ſtaves out of i 
New Verſion. This has occaſioned gw 


e the Kit 
de Church 
nefice be 
s creature 
his de vo 
urch be | 
is of ron 
4 a lib 
ill bring 
quire's co 
or this r 


» . plling, an 
complaints in ſome places, where ty hurch-yat 
clerk has been forced to bawt by hin ſax} time 
ſelf, becauſe the reſt of the congrepaig ill the Sc 
cannot find the pſalm at the ther nd ſeated 
prayer-books ; while others are high hancel. 
diſguſted at the innovation, and flick x lo meaſi 
obttinately to the Old Verſion as U s former 
the Old Stile. The tunes themſchy now one 
have-alſo been new · ſet to jiggiſh me, ways th 
ſures ; and the ſober drawl, which ut liſcourle, 
to accompany the two firſt ſtaves of ti ute that 
huniredth pfalm, with the gloria pam ſing up 
is now ſplit into as many qua vers 23 Ia a v 
Italian air. For this purpoſe there u i pr the vi 

county an itinerant band of voc emales 
muſicians, who make it their buſines finery : k 
goround to all the churches in their tut chere tl 
and, after a prelude with the pitch - down © V 
aſtoniſh the audicnce with hymns [ap aggon, 
the new Wincheſter meaſure, and u f the u 
thems of their own compoſing. As thee each ot 
new-faſhioned pſalmodiſts are neceſſui of thei 
made up of young men and maids, vt their gr 
may naturally ſuppoſe, that there is 4 ing to t 
ect concord and ſymphony betuta dittance 
them : and, indeed, [ have known it was at 
happen, that theſe ſweet ſingers lan North, 
more than once been brought into di- the waz 
idling 
the thorough-baſs and the treble. 
It js a difficult matter to decide, whid 
is looked upon as the greateſt man in 1 0 
country church, the parſon or his cla. N 
The latter is moſt certainly held inhight 
venerat ion, where the former happes 
to be only a curate, who rides pol 
every Sabbath from village to village 
and mounts and ditmounts at tl: 
we no The clerk's n"_ 
only t the prayers with an Ant, 
or Ja Woke 2 with a ſtave; bit 
he is alſo the univerſal father to gif 
away the brides, and the ſtanding gu A 
fi to all the new horn bantling- lc 
But in many places there is a {till grett poets 
er man belonging to the church, ti whic 
either the parſon or the clerk him meta 
The perſon 1 meas is the Squire; wie 1 fer 


lk 


» the King, may be ſtiled Head of 
ze Church in his — pariſh, If the 
nefice be in his own gift, the vicar is 
creature, and of conſequence entirely 
his devotion : or, if the care of the 
urch be left to a curate, the Sunday 
s of roaſt beef and plumb. pudding, 
4 a liberty to ſhoot in the manor, 
ill bring him as much under the 
quire's command as his dogs and horſes. 
or this reaſon the bell is often _ 
pling, and the le waiting in t 

hurch-yard, an hour longer than the 
ſual time; nor muſt the ſervice begin 
ill the Squire has ſtrutted up the aile, 
nd ſeated himſelf in the great pew in the 
hancel, The length of the ſermon is 
lo meaſured by the will of the Squire, 
s formerly by the hour-glaſs: and I 
now one pariſh where the preacher has 
ways the complaiſance to conclude his 
liſcourſe, however abruptly, the mi- 
ute that the Squire gives the ſignal, by 
(ſing up after his _ rte 
In a village church, the Squire's lady 
pr the vicar's-wife are perhaps the only 
emales that are ſtared at for their 
fnery : but in the larger cities and towns, 
here the neweſt faſhions are brought 
down © weekly by the ſtage- coach or 
aggon, all the wives and daughters 
f the mott topping tradeſmen vie with 
each other every Sunday in the elegance 
of their apparel. I could even trace 
their gradations in their dreſs, accord- 
ng to the opulence, the extent, and the 
dittance of the place from London. I 
was at church in a populous city in the 
North, where the mace-bearer cleared 
the way for Mrs. Mayoreis, who came 
idling after him in an enormous fan- 
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— hefore fn thoſe parts. At another 
church, in a co tion town, I faw 
ſeveral Negligees, with furbelowed aprons, 
which had long diſputed the prize of ſu- 
periority : but theſe were moſt woefull 


eclipſed by a burgeſs's daughter, j 


come from London, who appeared in a 
Trolloppe or Slammerkin, with treble 
ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and gymped, 
and the ſides of the petticoat drawn up in 
feſtoons. In ſome leſſer borough towns, 
the conteſt, I found, lay between three 
or four black and green bibs and aprons : 
at one, 4 grocer's wife attracted our 
eyes, by a new-faſhioned cap, called a 
Joan; and, at another, r N 
taken up by a mercer's ter in A 
Nun's Hood. | 
I need not ſay any thing of the beha · 
viour of the congregations in theſe more 
— places of religious reſort; as the 
ame genteel ceremonies are practiſed 
there, as at the moſt faſhionable churches 
in town. The ladies, immediately on 
their entranee, breathe a pious ejacu- 
lation through their fan-ſticks, and the 
beaux ve avely addreſs themſelves 
to the Haberdaſhers Bills, glewed upon 
the linings of their hats: This pious 
duty is no ſooner pe „than the 
exerciſe of howing and curtſeying ſuc- 
ceeds : the locking and unlocking of the 
s drowns the reader's veice at the 
— of the ſervice; and the ruſt- 
ling of Aue, added to the whiſpering 
and ti tering of ſo much good company, 
renders him totally unintelligible to t 
very end of it. 1 


; I am, dear Couſin, yours, e. 5 
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vos SAFERE, ET soo 4 BENE VIYERT, QUORUM 
CONSPICITUR NITIDIS FUNDATA FECUNIA YILLIS» 5 


N Hon. 


o CIT THRICE HAPPY, THAT CANST RANGE 
TO BOW OR CLAPHAM FROM THE "CHANGE; 

IN WHOSE SPRUCE VILLA 1s DISPLAY'D | 

THE PLUMB, THOV HAST ACQUIR'D BY TRADES !? 


Am forry to have provoked the re- province of plain proſe. 1 have ſound, 

I lentment of many of our preſent — — poetical genius, which 
Poets by rejecting their compotitions; could ſoar to an Ode, can be whetted 
which, as they abounded in high-flown to a molt cutting Satire againſt me and 
F and com ound epithets, were, my works: and one in particular has 
feared, too ſublime for my humble pourcd forth his whole wrath upon me 
2 P 2 in 


362% « 


* 


in an feroflic. But I need not offer 
any apology for laying the following 


verſes before the public, which may be 


conſidered as a ſupplement to a former 


„ 


paper on the like ſubject. The eaſy ele- 
gance which runs through the whole, 
Will ' readity diftinguiſh them to come 
from the ſame hand that has more than 
once obliged us in the courſe of this un- 
dertaking. 


PHE wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 
No wiſhes for the rural ſhade, 
And bucklzs to his one-horſe chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; 
While wedz d in cloſely by his fide 
Sits Madam, his unwieklly bride, 
With Jacky on a ſtool before em 
And out they jog in due decorum, _ _ 
Scarce paſt the turppike half a mile, 
How all che country ſeems to ſmile! 

"as They ſlowly jog together, _ 


And 4 
The Cit commends the road 


While Madam oats upon the trees, 
And-longs for every houſe the ſees; 
Admires it's views, it's ſituation; ., 


. © What fignify the loads of welt, 
Without that richeſt jewel, he 
© Excuſe the fondnet bf a wife, 

£ Who cars upon eur precious Ife |; 
0 ceaſeleſs toils, ſuch conſtant care, 


2 Is more than human ſtrength can bear: 


© One may obſerve it in your face 

© Indeed, my dear, you break apace: 

E But exereiſe and country air. 

5 Sin Traffick has an houſe, know, | 
f Abputa mile from Cheney Row | 

© Hes a good man, indeed, tis true; 

F But not ſo warm, my dear, as you; 
And fdks are always apt to ſneer 

© One would not be outdone, my dear,” 


Sir Traffick's name, ſo well apply'd, - 
Awak'd his brother-merchant's pride: 
And Thiifty, who had all þis.lfe; _, 
Paid utmoſt def rence to his wife, 
C5nfeſs'd her arguments had reaſon; 
And, by th* approdching ſuricher feaſon, 


Draws afew hujidreds front the ſtocks, 


And purchaſes his Country Box. 


Some three or four mile out 6f town, 

{4s tour's ride will bring you down) 
e fixes on his choice abode, © 

Not half a furlong from the road: 

And fo convenient does it lay, 

The Fages paſh it ev'ry day: + 

Aud then © ſmug, ſo mighty pretty, 
have zu houſ- ſo near the city)! 
ake but your places at the Boar, 

Fon re ferdowp at the yery dn. 


4 . 
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Wich all the fuſs of moving over; 


: "© Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales; 
We build a railing all Chineſe, 


© Were ſomething to amu 


Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at lat, 
White- waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing pat 
Hugging the mſelves in eaſe and clover, 


Lo! a new heap of whims are bred, 
And-wanton in my lady's head 
Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
© It is a charming ſpot of ground; 

© So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 

© And all about fo country 

© *Twould come but to a trifling price, 
© To make it quite a paradiſe, 

I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 


< Suppoſe, my dear, inſtead of theſe, 


© Although one bates to be expos'd, 

is diſmal to be thus inglos'd ; 

c or hardly any object ſees 

< 1 with you'd fell thoſe odious trees. 

« ObjeRs'continual . $a 
eye: 


© But to be pent within the walls 
One might as well be at St. Paul's, 
Our hoyfe beholders would adore, 
Was there a level tawn before; 
© Nothing it's views to incommode, - 
© But quite laid open to the road: 
© While ey'ry tray'ler, in amaze, 
5 Shpu'd on aur little manſion gaze, 


© And, pointing to the choice retre 
- ThatsSirThrifty's CountySea 


No doubt, ber arguments prevail; 
For Madam's Tas T can never fail. 


Bleſt age! when all men ma; procurg 
The title of a Connoiſſeur; 

When noble and ignoble herd 

Are goyern'd by a fingte word; 
Thoukh, like the royal German dames, 
It bears an hundred Chriftian names; 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Git, 
Whim, Caprice, Je-. ſcai- guci, Virtia 
Which appetlations all de ſeribe 

T asTr, and the modern taſteful tribe. 


Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joinery 
With Chineſe artiſts and defigners, 
Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 
To work this wond'rous reformation. 
The uſeful dome, which ſecret ſtood 
'Embalſom'd in the yewetree's wood, 
The trav'ler with amazement ſees 
A temple, Gothic or Chineſe, 

With many a bell and tawdry rag on, 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon. 
A wooden arch is bent aftride 

A ditch of water four feet wide; 

Wich angle, curves, and zigzag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact deſigus. 

In front a level lawn is ſeen, 
Withopt a ſhrub upon the green; | 
Where Taſte would want it's firſt great hu, 
But for the Kulleing fly Ha-bez 


*% 


7 


reat hu, 


whoſe miraculbus 


word, we conſider all mankind as — good deal offended at the ingenious con- 


o 
from Hyde Par — 
And = of Athens and of Rome: 


{ vabby Cupids take their places, 
= e and the clumſy Graces; | 


lo there, with aim io clever, 


pſi his leaden bow for exer; 


whoſe bände it 1 to white 
12 eſſays, and who never talk 
tors a quarter of an hour together on 
e are not expected to en - 
. op -phils heal diſhuiſttions, or 
gage in po . but 8 
is 8 70 pled to be * prine 
5 and inſtruct che reader, Top 5 
IV repreſentacbn of what. p 
vas him. Thus, lie Noſe panes 
who delirivate the ſcenes of fami ar life, 
— fometimes* give 4 Rete GEA Mar- 
&-la-mode; lornt ies drifw the 
Fo.) ines of a Modern Midnight Conver- 
ſation, at another time paint the comical 
diſtreſſes of itinerant Tragedians in a 


ol Rake or Harlot's Progreſs. Some- 
times we divert the ublic b y exhibit 

fingle portraits j an when \ LA meet £5. 
A ſubje&t, where the features are ſtrong-. 
ly marked by nature, and there is "ſome, 
thing peculiarly” ch hafackeriſtic in the 
whole manner, we employ ourſelves in 
drawing the piece at full lengtu. In a 


for their pictures, and endeavour to 
work up our pieces with kRvely traits, 
_ embellith them with beautiful co- 
uring; and though are 
not always hi Sb 5 — they 
ſeldom fail of — ſome few, at 
leaſt, of the valt multitude of Gen 
and Connoiſſeurs, if we are ſa happy as 
to hit off a ſtriking likeneſs. A1 
There is perhaps no e 
requiſite, and certainly none at 
more ardently fought after, thhn the 
Knowledge of the World. In this ſcience 
we are more particularly expected to be 
adepts, as * to —— or at leaſt 
A And though 


— 
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dat another! give a full, draughr pteſented, yet ice 


And there, without the power u Hy, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury. 
The Villa, thus compleatly graz'd, 
All own, that Thrifty has a Taſte: 
And Madam's female friends and 
With Common-councilmen by dozens, 
Flock every Sunday to the Seat, 
To ſtare about them, and to * 
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this knowledge cannot be eeNeftes tos 
gether from books; yet, as Pope ſays, 
© Men may. be read, as welt as books, 
too much; and it is to be lamented, 


chat many, who have on! conſulted 
tie volume of life” A woes token 


ty Hate rather 'herome worſe, than 
WA 


ther ftadies. - They w 

ave foes wholly in' rhe world, withe 
+ the: cominents on it, are ge- 
fie inted with” all "it's View; to 


acl gathering part of their in- 

Mo en boy, 9.88 N. 
8 — am antiddte. There, in- 
deed, thougł they eat have ſeen the 
faults and 4 of mank 2 as 2 


odious, and virtue in an a + lights 
but. thaſe; who, ,yowarnedy go abroad 
into the world, are often wi by the 
ſplendour with which wealth gilds vice 


and infamy; and, 8 accuſtomed to 
ſee bare foot honeſiy treated with ſcorn, 


are themſelves induced to conſider it as 
contemptible. For this realon, Lam a : 


trivance uf our modern noveliſſe and 
writers of comedy; wh often gloſs over 
a villdinous character with the ſume falſe 
varniſh that lackers ſo many r= th 
in real life; and while they are exhi 
1 —— 
tor or lies with your wife, fepreſent dn 
— agreeable creature v man of . 

N and A fine gentleman.” 

e world, even the r of 

10 m be painted like 1eſclf pore 
become a leſſun of - inftru&ion;” 

eces of Hogarth-to recur to the il. 
uſration I 1858 made dſe of—arcfaith, 


ful delincations of certain ſcenes of life 


and yet vice de and folly * appeat | 


— — 


— — — — l — . 
—— — — — —  - — d1! ͤ-m!.x — — I —— "I : 
* * 


— 


— — 


—— 


„„ 


mm 


a 


ther the 


- . had been married 


—ů — — — —— 
* 


it were poſſible to the Knowledg 
of the World, without being * hack- 

d in the ways of men “ but as 
chat ts impraQticable, it is ſtill our duty 
ſo to live in it, as to avoid being cor- 

by our intercourſe with man- 

kind. We ſhould endervour to guard 
gn fraud, without becoming our- 
deceitful ; and to ſee every ipecies 


of vice and fally! praftiſed round about 


us, withdut growing knaves and fools. 
The villainy of others is but a poor ex- 
euſe for the loſs of our own integrity: 
and though, indeed, if I am attacked 
en Hounſſow Heath, I way lawfylly kill 
the highwa _ in my, own defence; 
B I ſhou very ervedly brought 

2 K I. took a purſe from 

I met, becauſe I had 
ep he myſelf. 


l of the World, as it faſh 


ue and undetitood, con- 

Fara ne ch, in a due a the reer Low 
vices es, as in t 

of chem ;; and thaſe who conſider them - 

ſelves as beſt r mak 1 1145 ei- 


in dis, als dees 
the narrow compals of every man '$- own 
ſphere of life, and N different in- 
e in different ſtations. 8 


d to lic within 


w 0 " 
Sad © 1! 


0 un. on. 


* 


210. 
1 THAT. cloying _ is . — 

„ohen matrumony.. is the 
e to wp cans” Sir John Brute. 
to ſuch an 
—— as I am joined with, 
thoſe. that ſavour of the 
kitchen, would have been real, inſtead 
of metaphorical. We live in a had 
really flowing with milk and honey, and 


it 


keep an houſe of entertainment for all 


and goers. We hardly ever fit 


comers. 
down to table Jeſs,in number than twen- 


or. thirty, and very often to above 
7 Vie that womberiol — In ſhort, 
Sir, ſo much . 
W rwe Nel | 
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duſineſs. 
learn accompts at the Academy upon 


ves of 


: To ALL un 0078 4 Joxr, Tar GLUTTON LonD 
ee TRE JACK-FUuDDING or Kis OWN RICK BOARD. 


for inſtance, the man ef faſhion ſeeks it 
no where but in the polite circle of the 
beau monde; while the man of bufineg 
looks no farther for it than the 

I ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate this, by 
concluding my paper with a deſcription 


of two characters; each of whom, thou 


diametrically oppoſite to the other, has 
acquired a thorough NNE bo of the 


World, 
ir Harry Flaſh' had the” luck 

be born ks Ho brother 127 

conſequently, the heir to the eſtate wa 

bred a gentleman, and the other con. 

demned * — in the dull drudgery ef 

he, merchant was ſent to 


Tower Hill, and the baronet had the 

282 of his education in France, 

is now a moſt N 

22 1,. is an excellent judge of 
ions, and can calculate * 

any game, as readily as 2 

moi yre: 7 | F LN moſt 


man u 2 „ and un- 

yay uh 4 Vs and f; of Stocks 

beter tha any ow Both of them 

but with this diffe- 

rence, that one by his conſummate 

Knowledge has run out à large cate, 

while the other has raiſed a hos 
it. * , 


1 
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Txn. , 


; There an, I fe, err up and 


ſeveral ara. of 
—— petty ey difirefics and domeſtic concerns 


of private families. As you have liſt- 
ened to many complaints from huſbands, 


I flatter mylelf, ** will not refuſe yout 


attention to the humble remonſtrance of 
a: wife : being aſſured, that 5 o 
reaſon for thus ſerving up my 

as a new dith to grati A — 
is to check (if poſſible) his Micket paſ- 
fion ſor giving his s enterrain- 
ments of another kind; which, if in- 


dul much longer, muſt eat us out of 
— f 

The magnificent feaſts of Timon of 
Athens, or the ftories of old Engliſh 


Hoſpitality, would give you but a — 


dea of 
our fami 
with as! 
2 garilc 
thoſe to 
ragant ] 
are As ( 


mullets 
us than 
tle and 1 
of citi2 
notice 2 
in whit 
fa as & 
— (eld 
meats ; 
not eaſ 
ſent, te 


ſl am 


the tat 
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etual riot and luxury of 
our family. Our houſe is always ſtored 
with as large a quantity of proviſions, as 
a garriſon in expectation of a kege, and 


Nea of the 


thoſe too of the deareſt and mott extra- 
ragant kind. Ortolans and woodcocks 
are as common as ſparrows, and red 
mullets are ſcarce a greater rarit with 
us than gudgeons or ſprats; while tur- 
tle and veniſon are _— as branches 
of citiz2n-luxury, which ſcarce deſerve 
notice among the many other delicacics 
in which we abound. Authors, they 
fay—you will pardon me, Mr. Town 
are ſeldom admitted to great entertain- 
ments; and I can aſſure you, that it is 
not eaſy for any, but thoſe who are pre- 
ſent, to conceive the parade and extra- 
vagance diſplayed in our houſe. I my- 
ſelf am condemned to fit at the head of 
the table, while my lord is placed at the 
other end, in pain and uneaſineſs at my 
aukward miſtakes in doing the hoxours, 
You mult know, Sir, that I was bred up 
under an houſewitely aunt in the coun - 
try, who taught me to pickle and pre- 
ſerve, and gave me, as 3 a to- 
lerable notion of cookery. But, alas! 
though I underſtood plain boiled and 
roaſt, and have a very good notion of a. 
pudding, 1 am often totally ignorant of 
the names and compoſitions of the dcli- 
cacies before me, and have imagined 
fiſh to be fool, and miſtaken a petit 
patter for a plebeian mince- pie. In the 
mean time, my lord is difplaying his 
exquiſite taſte, by deciding upon every 
diſh, and pronouncing, with a critical 
ſnack, upon the flavour of the wines; 
all the while not a little ſolicĩtous about 
the exactnels of the Removes, and the 
duly adjuſting the entremets. Claret, 
Burguady, and Champagne abound, 
like ale or ſmall-beer; and even Her- 
mitage and Tokay are ſwallowed with 
as little remorle as Port or Liſbon. To 
add to all this, is moſt abſurdly intro- 
duced the French cuſtom of ſerving in 
les L.iqueurs ; which conſiſt of almoſt as 
many torts, as are contained in the ad- 


vertilements from the Rich Cordial 


Warehouſe. In a word, every common 
dinner with us is a feaſt; and when we 
have what my lord calls an entertain- 
ment, it is an abſolute debauch. 

But there is no part of this monſtrous 
expence affects me to much as the vait 
tums ridiculouſly laviſhed” on a Deſert. 
This piece of fully and extravagance 
cauld be nothing but the joint project 
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of a Frenchman and à confectioner - 
After the gratification of the appetite 
with more ſubſtantial fare, this whipt- 
ſyllabub raree-ſhew is ſerved up chiefly 
to feed the tye, not but that the mate- 
rials of which the deſert is compoſed, 
are as expenſive as the ſeveral ingre - 
dients in the dinner; and I will leave 
you to your own method of rating the 
reſt, after telling you that my lord thinks, 
himlelf an excellent economiſt; by hav- 


ing reduced the expence of the Hot» 


houſe to'a thouſand per annum, which 
perhaps the admirers of exotic fruits 
wilt not think dear, ſince we have pine- 
apples in as great plenty as golden - pip- 
pins or nonpareils. _ . : 
One would think that the firſt requi- 


ſite in eating was extravagance; and 


that, in order to have any thing very 
good, it. muſt be produced at a time 
when it is out of ſeaſon. "Therefore 
one of the principal uſes of our Hot- 
houſe is to invert the order of nature, 
and to turn winter into ſammer. We 
ſhould be aſhamed to ſee peule upon our 
table while they are to ie had at a com- 
mon market; but we never ſpare any 
colt to provide a good crop, b — 
ſiſtance of our hot - beds, at Chriſtmas. 


We have no reliſh for cucumbers dur- 


ing the ſummer months, when they are 


no rarity ; but we take care to have them 


forced in November. But my lord 
moſtly prides himſelf on the improve 
ments that he has made in his: Muth. 
room- beds; which be has at length 


w—_— to ſo great perfection, that by 


the help of horſe dung, and throwing 
artificial ſun-beams through a burning- 
glaſs, wecan raiſe any quantity-of Muſh. 
rooms, of the right Italian kind, at two 
hours warning. +, | 
From the Hot-houſe we may make a 
vary natural tranſition to the Kitchen 
and as in the former every thing mutt 


- be produced out of ſeaſon, to every thing 
in the latter muſt undergo a ſtrange we- 


tamorphotis. The ordinary diſtinctions 
of fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, are quite de- 
ſtroyed 4 and nothing comes upon table 
under it's proper form and appellation. 
It is impoſſible to conceive what vaſt 
ſums are melted down into ſauces! We 


have a cargo of hams every year from 


Weltphalia, only to extract the Eſſence 


of them for our ſoups. Half a dozen 1 
turkies have been killed in one day, 


merely for the fake of the _ 11 


have known a whole pand, 4 to - © 


fu ruiſh 


* 
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Farniſh a diflr of Carp's Palates ; and ten 
legs of mutton mangled raw, to make 
out à dith of Pope's Eyes. W 

The concomitant charges of the cel- 
lar, you will imagine, are no leſs extra- 


vagant; and, indeed, it is not enough 
that we abound in the beſt French and - 


Italian wines—which, by the bye; are 
purchaſed on the ſpot at an extraordi- 


41 higheſt value, and 


immenſe c in raiſing a Pinery, in 
order to ay 


are of foreign growth, and all our diſhes 
diſtinguiſhed by foreign titles, you will 


_ readily conceive, that our houſhold is 


chiefly compoſed of foreigners. The 


Maitre 4 botel is a Frenchman: the 


* 
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y. price but we muſt have ſeveral baker, the confectioner, the very ſcil. 


lordſhip; and now and 
reading in the TEEN 


butler out of livery, and his two under. 
butlers, are Frenchmen : the clerk d 
the kitchen is a Frenchman : and Mon- 
ficur Fricando, the head cook, to de 
ſure, is a Frenchman. This gentlemag 
never ſoils his fingers in touching the 
leaſt bit of any thing; but gives lus ar, 
ders (Ike a general) to four ſubalterum, 
who are likewiſe Frenchmen. Tae | 


e chamber! 
ouple of! 
ther in t 
omplimen 
Jpeech, the 
two courti 

I all 
particular 
ther pol! 


lions, and even the fellow bat looks 


a day the right honourable — gave 2 

nd entertainment at his houſe-in 
, at which were t the princi 
pal officers of ſtate and foreign mini- 
- ag I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
c. N 


Jvv. 


non PRATE LIKE FOOLS, o GABBLE LIKE A BRUTE» dus air 


N the comedy of the Frenchman in 
4 London, which we are told was acted 
at Paris with univerſal applauſe for ſeve- 
ral nights together, there is a character 


of a rough Engliſhman, who is repre- 
of 


* 
| ſented as quite unſkilled in the graces 


converſation; and his dialogue con- 
fiits almoſt entirely of a repetition of 
the common ſalutation of—* How do 
you do? How do you do?* Our na- 
tion has, indeed, been generally ſuppoſ- 
ed to be of a ſullen and uncommunica- 
are difpoktion; while, on the other 


quently, and ſtops very ſoon ; but the 


' courſe admits of great variety: but the 


hand, the loquacious French have beet 
allowed to poſſeſs the art of converſing 
beyond all other people. The Eng- 
kfrenan requires to be wound up fre- 


Frenchman runs on in a continual al- 
rum. Vet it muſt be acknowledged, 
that, as the Engliſh conſiſt of very dif- 


ferent humours, their manner of diſ- 


whole French nation converſe alike 
and there is no difference in their ad- 
dreſs between a marquis and a valet 


e chambre. We may frequently ſee a 
kw of French barbers accofting each 
ther in the ſtreet, and paying their 
ompliments with the ſame volupility of 
ſpeech, the ſame grimace and action, as 
doo courtiers on the Thuilleries. 

ſhall vot attempt to lay down any 
particular rules for converſation, but 


1 ther point out ſuch faults in diſcourſe 
"{cal nd behaviout, as render the company 
Jocks F half inankind rather tedious than 
imuſing} It is in vain, indeed, to Took 
euch. for converſation, where we might ex- 

dect to find it in the 1 lection, 
ough WE ſons of falkien: there it is 
** 1 annihilated by univerſal card- 


dying; inlomuch that T have heard it 
piven 23 2 reaſon, why it is impoſſible 
for the preſent writers to ſucceed in the 
dialogue of genteel comedy, that our 
deople of quality ſcarce ever meet but to 
rame. All their diſcourſe turns upon 
he odd trick and the four honours: and 
t is no leſs a maxim with' the votaries 
df Whift oy - wo thoſe of Bacchus, 
at talking ſpoils company. Ro 
Every one ien 1 make him- 
elf as 2 to ſociety as he can; 
but it happens, that thoſe, who 
oft aim at ſhining in converſation, 
dver-ſhoot the mark. Though a man 
ucceeds, he ſhould not (as is frequently 


elf; for that deftroys the very eſſence 
ff converſation, whuch is talking toge- 
her. We thould try to keep up con- 


rom one to the other, rather than ſeize 
t all to ourſelves, and drive it before 
bs like à foot-ball. We ſhould like - 
aſe be cautious to adapt the matter of 
pur diſcourſe to our company; and not 
alk Greek before ladies, or of the laſt 
furbelow to a meeting of country 
uſtices. 

But nothing throws a more ridicy- 
dus air over our whole 983 


ut very difficultly conquered and diſ- 


rfing aided. In order to diſplay their ab- 
Eng- urdities in a truer light, it is my pre- 
fre- purpoſe to enumerate ſuch o chem 
t the $ are moſt commonly to he met with; 
E. A firk to take notice of thoſe buffoona 
len n ſociety, the Attitudinarians and Face- 
dif- akers, Theſe accompany every word 
dil- th a peculiar grimace or geſture: the 

3 nent with a ſhrug, and contradict wit 


ſting of the neck ; are angry with 
wry mouth, and pleaſed in a caper or 
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he caſe) engroſs the whole talk to him- 


erſation like a ball bandied to and fro 


an ou eaſily acquired, 
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a minuet ſtep. They may be conſider · 
ed as ſpeaking Harlequins; and their 
rules of eloquence are taken from the 
8 Theſe ſhould be con- 
emned to converſe only in dumb ſhew. 
with their own perſon in the looking; 
glaſs ; as well as the Smirkers and Smil- 
ers, who ſo prettily ſet off their faces, 
together with their words, by a je- ne- 
ſpat - quoi between a grin and 4 dimple. 
ith theſe we may likewiſe rank the 
affected tribe of Mimics, who are con- 
ſtantly taking off the peculiar tone of 
voice or geſture of their as quaintance 
though they are ſuch wretched imitators,' 
that—like bad painterg—they are fre- 
er forced to write the name under 
the picture, before we can diſcover any 
likeneſs. | 
Next to theſe, whole elocution is ab- 
ſorbed , in ad ion, and who converſe 
chiefly with their arms and legs, we uy 
conſider the profeſſed Speakers. And 
firſt, the Emphatical; who ſqueeze, and 
preſs, and ram down every ſyllable with 
exceſſive yehemence and ener Theſe 
orators are remarkable for their diſtinc 
elocution and force of expreſſion : they 
dwell' on the im nt particles of and 
the, and the ſignificant conjunctive and; 
which they ſeem, to hawk up, with much 
difficulty, out of their own throats, and 
to cram them, with no leſs pain, into 
the ears of their auditors, Theſe ſhould 
be ſuffered only to ſyringe as it were 
the ears of a deaf man, through an hear- 
ing trumpet : though I muſt confeſs, 
that I am equally offended with the 
Whiſperers or Low Speakers, who ſeem 
to fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and 
come up lo cloſe to you, that they may 
be faid to meaſure noſes with you, and 
frequently overcome you with the ex- 
halations of a powerful breath. I would 
have theſe oracular gentry obliged to 
talk at a diſtance 2 a ſpeakin 
trumpet, or apply their lips to the walls 
of a whiſpeting - gallery.” The Wits, 
who will not condeſcend to utter any . 
thing but a box mot, and the Whiſtlers or 
Tune- hummers, who never articulate - 
at all, may be joined very agreeably to- 
her in concert 1 and to theſe tinkling 


* cymbals I would alſo add the ſounding- 


braſs ; the Bawler, who enquires after 

your health with the bellowing of a _ 
rde Tatlers, who "Bcd ales a 

| e 1atiers, Ole ; 
admirably adapted to the an parts of 
a — and ſweetly 5 prattling 
* + out 


Ea vY 


FAY 


i out of faſhion,” make very pretty mu- 
fic from a beautiful face and a female 
tongue: but from a rough manly voĩce 
und coarſe feature, mers nonſenſe i is 4 
harſh and diſſonant as a jig f 
Hurdy-Gurdy. The Swearers T1 h Ne 
ſpoken of in a former aper z byt the 
Half. Swearers, who ſplit, and. mince, 
and fritter their oaths into s bud, 
ad's fiſh and denanee ; the Gothic Hum- 


buppers, and 855 who nick -name 
4 s creatures, and call 4 man a 
cabbage, a crab, 2 queer cub, an odd 


fiſh, and an unaccountable muſtin, 
ſhould never come into company with- 
out an interpreter. But I will not tire 
my reader's patience by pointing out al 
the peſts of converſation; nor dwell 3j 
ticularly on the Senfibles, who pro- 
nounce e on the moſt trivial 
54 a gs in ſentences; the 
ndcrers, who are always 
what o'tlock it is, or wondering 
ther it e 
when the moon changes; the Phraſeo- 
logilts, who explain a thing by all that, 
dr enter into particulars with this and 
that an rother; and laſtly, the Silent 
Men, Who ſeem afraid of opp their 
mouths, leſt they ſhould cate an ee . and 
literallyob@rye the precept of the Goſpel, 
by a, "their converſation be only kows 
ea nay 1 
: 133 An eee kept up by 
converſation, is one of our principal 
diſtinctions from brutes. e ſhould 
therefore endeavour to turn this} r 
talent to our advantage, and conſider the 
Fee we ould be vr ae 
g: we very care- 
ful not to nie them as the weapons of 
vice, or tools of folly, and do our ut- 
| moſk to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous 
hihits, which tend to lefſen the value 


of ſuch an —_— n It 
» ima hiloſo- 
Fes even ts dre alt {rough 


1 
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ſectiy underſtand one another by th 


without the power of articulation) we. 


ſounds they utter; and that dogs, en 
&c. hag Be a particular ak k 
themſelves, like different nations. Thy 
it 21 0 be 1 Ne that the nightin. 
ve as fine an ear ſe 
ned LF, native wood notes, as 
e or e for an Lepore Air; tha 


intle as els 

pe Kory ove 15 Res 2 ſe, as the inhz, 
ay "oh N. and that th 
frogs in, , the, ykes o f Holland cron u 
intelligi bly, a as the natives Jabher ther 
Low Butch. However this | may be, w 
may conſider, thaſe, whoſe tongues hank 
ly ſeem to be under the influence of ga. 
on, and do not keep up the proper ca 
yerfaninn. of human creatures, as imitat 


ing the lah of different 22 
e for. Mgt affinity 
Mon e, A wr" Prin 
and Pan, is oo obvious not to os 
cur 3 nters and Gro 
may wes yr! to 
Snarlers are Curs; and the ont . 
ſionate are a fort of wild 80 that vil 
they bear 3 * a. 
t are omplainers - ax 
h owls; A 5 4 e * 
repeati ame note, are 
* that prick up their en 
at their own kideous braying, are m 
better than Aſſes: ey nog - 
venomous Serpents ight in 
ſing; and ſome of them, who have gut 
by heart a few technical terms without 


9CX 


knowing their meaning, are no othe hey, wi 

than Ml I apfel, who hart pntrodu 
Ce te: ahi 
years paſt, may perhaps put my readeriin avs 0 


mind of a Dunghill Cock: but as I nut 
acquaint them, that they will bear tk 
laſt of me on this day fortnight, I hoe 
they will then conſider me 23.2 Sw 
who is ſuppoſed to "0 Feet ly at bi 
dying moments, * 


count 
army, 


ngenious Couſin ; and I care not how 

any compliments you pay me on m 

it and learning; hut at the ſame el 

uſt beg leave to put in a caveat again 

your 9 70 ol me in What manner 
fpl 


hare you yourſelf pleaſe. _ Writers 'of Faye 
Ka hunk themſelves at Jiberty te 5 
no o ber will with, the characters. they ha 
rho hae reduced into their works ; as writers 
ear thee f tragedy, = to heighten the plot, 
readersin have often ought their heroes to 

as I uk ntimely end, when they haye die: 

hear the quictly many years before in their beds 

t, I hope or as our chronicles of daily occurrences 

2 data duke to death, give away an heigeſs thor 


in marriage, or ſhoot off. an admixral's. 
leg, whencver they pleaſe, Mr. Ad- 
difon, while be was carrying on the, 
Spectator, ſaide* He would kill Sir 
* Roger de Coverley, that nobody elſe 
m E. murder him. In like manager, 
my dear Couſin, you may perhaps take- 
it into your head to cut me oft; you may 
make an end of. me by a cold draught in 
putridge ſhooting, or break my neck 
n a ſtag- hunt. Or you may rather 
chuſe to ſettle m> perhaps with a rich old 
country dowag r, or preſs me into the 
amy, of clap me on beard of à man of 
wa, But I de pre that you. will ugt get 


are an ator; ſome ſa 
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vonn LABOURS CHARGE, 


AND SKEW YOUk MIGHTY CONSEQUENCE AT LAEGE: . 
uy = a ay" : r 


rid of me by any of theſe mrane; 
7 * me to aſſure your readers, that 
am alive and merry; and this is to let 
them know that I am in gaod health at 
this preſent writing. | 
Your papers, 'I aſſure you, have maile 
a great noiſe; in the country, and the 
moſt intelligent among us read you with 
as much fatisfaAion as the Evening Poſt, 
or the Weekly Journals. I know more 


thay one ſquire, who takes them in con- 


ſtantly with the Magazines; and I was 
told by the poſt-maſter of a certain town, 
that they came down every week, under 
cover, to the butler of a member of par- 
liament, is a club of country 
parſons, who meet every Saturday at'a 
neighboring market-town, to be ſhaved 


'on) 

er by 

858, Cats, 

guage tg 

yes | — VM VERA 0 „ 
n ear fy - hoantan 9 Hon. 
Air hy "ow To THE Uros ALL 
tle as * a 

the inh. 4 OOTY 

| ly Wrote to my cauſin Village, inform- 
croak 1 ing hum of my deſign to-finiſh with 
ber ther be next number; and have received the 
ay be, w lowing anſwer from him, which I 
ues hands all lay my readers. 

ce of regs ale 3g fn 5 ; 

oper con. PEAR COUSIN | 

4 T was not without ſome regret that I 
animal. feceived advice of your intentions to 
beturey id adicu to the public ; for, as you had 

1 Praten Þ kind as to introduce me to their 
ot to be otice, I began to indulge all the weak - 
Growler pes and yanity of a young author; and - 
> Hog: jad almoſt Ly mylelf, that I was 
tfire Fil. he principal ſupport of your papers. 
that wil on(cious of my own importance, I ex- 
urr when 3 will da me the juſticę fo 
ners m knowledge, how much you are in- 
1, alway levted to the aſſiſtance of your very 


and exchange ſermons : they have a ſub- 


ſcription for books and pamphlets; and 
the only periodical works ordered in by 
them, are the Connoiſſeur, and the Cri- 
tical and Monthly Reviews. I was late- 
ly introduced to this ſociety, when the 
conyerfation happened to turn upon Mr. 


_ Town, A young curate, juſt” come 
Ki 


from Oxford he knew you v 
well at Chriſt UVhiurch, ang thar you 10 
a comical dog: but a Cantab. declared, 


no les poſitively, that you Was either a 


-nlioner of Trinity, or a fellow of 

ennet College. People, indeed, are 
very inuch exad about the real au- 
vor: ſome affirm, that you are a noble- 
man z and others will have it, that you 
7 ou are a young 
lawyer, ſome a pliyfictan, lage a. par- 
ſon, and ſome arr old woman 


? 


ten been_wreſted ta various interprets- 
tions by our penetrating 1 and 

ou havs, hardy drawn z character, chat 
fas not been fixed on ↄue dr other of the 
greateſt perſanages in dhe natign.”- I 
once heard a'country juſtice s his 


wonder, that'you was not thkey 17 — | 
E uy 


ſet on the piſerk; and E m 
ſome af my ryfal intelligence, have 
brought upon you the reſeiſtment of ſe· 
| | z | 
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veral honeſt quires, who long to horſe. Afﬀter this account, which Couly 
Whip the ſcoundrel for putting them in has lent me, of the reception I haye ne 
print. Others again are quite at a with in the country, it will be proper h 
how to pick out your meaning, and in ſay ſomething of my reception here u 
vain turn over their Bailey's r town, I ſhall therefore conſider m 
for an explanation of ſeveral faſhionable in the eres capacity of Corals 
phraſes; which, though they have en- Critic, and Cenſor-gereral. As a Con. 
riched the town-language, have not yet noiſſeur, in the confined ſenſe of che wo, 
made their way into the diale&t of the I muſt own I have met with ſeveral ng. 
country. Many exquiſite ſtrokes of hu- tifications. I have neither been mag 
mgur: are alſo loſt upon us, on account F. R. S. nor even a member of the Ac. 
of our diſtance from the ſcene of action; demy of Bourdeaux or Peterſburgh, 
and that wit, which is very briſk and Thy; have left me out of the lift 8 
avg upon the ſpot, often loſes much of , Truftees to the Britiſh Muſeum; wy 
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4 it's ſpirit in the carriage, and ſometimes | his Majeſty of Naples, though he yr. 
| wholly evaporates in the poſt- bag. ſented an © Account of the Curioſti dinner; 
You moraliſts are very apt to flatter found in Herculaneum' to each of in freedom 
- yourſelves, that you are doing a vaſt univerſities, never ſent one to me. I hun not had 
deal of good by your labours: but what- not been celebrated in the Philoſophical of 
ever reformation you may have worked Tranſactions, nor in any of our Magi. 'In n 
in town, pit me leave to teſl you, that zines of Arts and Sciences; nor have! though 
you have ſometimes done us harm in the been ſtilled tds. illuſtre or tris ſtavat turned 


country, by the bare mention of the in any of the foreign Mercuries or Joni. 

vices and follies now in vogue. From nals Literaires. Once, indeed, I ſoothe __ 
your intelligence, ſome of our moſt po- myſelf with the vain thoughts of havi Nas 
ite ladies have learned, that it is high - been 2 by the great Bwedi n 
ly genteel to have à route; and ſome Botaniſt, Linnzus, under the title c 
have copied the faſhion ſo exactly, as Fruditiſimus Urbanus, which 1 conceived 
to play at cards on Sundays. Your pa- to be the name of Town latinized ; but, 
pers upon dreſs ſet all our belles to work to my greatdiſappointment, I afterwan 
in following the mode: you no ſooner diſoovered, that this was no other thn 
took notice of the cocked hats, but every the learned naturalift, Mr. Sylvanus Ur. 
hat in the pariſh was turned up behind ban, author of the Gentleman's Mags. 
and before; and when you told us, that zine. This neglect of me, as a Connoil- 
the town beauties went naked, our rural ſeur, I can attribute to no other cauſe, 
damſels immediately began to throw off pony not having made myſelf known 
their cloaths, Our gentlemen have beeff by my Muſzum, or Cabinet of Curick- 
alſo taught by you all the new arts of ties: and, to fay the truth, I am ut 
betting and gaming: and the only cof. worth a farthing in antique coins; u 
fes - houſe in one little rown, where the have I ſb much as one ſingle ſhell or bot 
moſt topping inhabitants are uſed to meet terfly; All my complaints againſt the 
to play at Fade and back-gammon, gern innovations of Taſte have beet 
has, from the great increaſe of game- thi diſregarded : and with concen 
ſters who reſort to it, been elegantiy I ftill ſee the Villas af our citizens fan- 
chriſtened by the name of White's. taſtically adorned with Chineſe palings, 
As to the ſmall ſhare which I myſelf and our ſtreets ncumbered with ſuped 
have had in your work, you may be ſure colonades, porticos, Gothic arches, and 
1 every b ody is hugely delighted with Venetian windows, the ordutary decor. 

Hy! it; at leaſt, you may be ſure, that T will tions of the ſhops of our tradeſmen. | 
day nothing to the contrary. I have, Nor have I, as a Critick, met win 
done my beſt to contribute to the enter- greater ſucceſs or encouragement, in m 
tainment of your readers: and, as the endeavours to reform the prefent Talk 
name of Steele is not forgotteb in the, in literature. I expected to have the 
Spectator, though Addiſon has ruu away privilege df eating beef gratis ever 
- with almoſt all the honour, T a) in hopes night at Vauxhall, for adviſing the 2 
there 
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that, whenever the great Mr. Town is den poets to put a little meaning 
nentioned,. they may poſſibly think at their ſongs 7 bue, though 1 was 
Ne Ge thre on jour aca Couſin ſeveral tights, this ſummer, I could vt 
and Coadutor,  _ ay (with Caſſio) of aby of their pro- 
g 7 ee - Vittace. duftions, * this js amore exquiſite 


— 
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« than the other.” I have not been able 


ite the operas out of the kingdom: 
top Ser I have more than = 
hewed my contempt for Harlequin, 
am "ſfured there — no leſs than three 
Pantomimes to be brought on this ſea- 
ſon. As I inveſted myſelf with the dig · 
nity of ſupreme judge in theatrical mat- 
ters, I was in hopes that my Lord 
Chamberlain would at leaft have * 
inted me his Deputy-licenſer ; but 
not even conſulted me on any one 
ger play. I made no doubt but the 
managers their court to me: 
but they have not once ſent for me to 
dinner; and, ſo far from having the 
freedom of the houſe, I declare I have 
not had fo much as a fingle order from 
of the under - actors. 
In my office of Cenſor General, 
though I cannot boaſt of having over- 
turned the card-tables at routes and aſ - 
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ſemblies, or broke up the club at Ar- 


thur's, I can fafely boaſt, that I have 
routed the 'many-headed monfter at the * 


Diſputant Society at the Robin Hood, 


and put to ſilence the great Clare Mar- 
ket Orator. In a word, I have labour. 
ed to prevent che growth of vice and 


immorality; and with as much effect as 
the Juſtices at the Quarter Seffions. For 
this reaſon I expected to have been put 
in the commiſſion, and to have had the 


power of licenſing all places of public 
drverſion veſtgd fol : 7 


overlooked, I am determined to lay 
down my office; and in my next num- 


ber I ſhall take my final leave of the 


public; when I ſhall give them an ac- 
count of my correſpondents, together 
with a full and particular account of 
MYSELF. . 


* 
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CENSOR NOR HE, NOR HE; OR BOTH, OR NONE; | 
A TW0O+FOLD AUTHOR, MESSIEURS MR. TOWNs 


* — — rern Mii, ' 


ERIODICAL writers, who re- 
tail their ſenſe or nonſenſe to the 
d ſheet by ſheet, acquire a ſort of 
familiarity and intimacy with the pub- 


four volumes, which have ſwelled by de- 
grees to their preſent bulk, burſt forth 
at once, Mr, Town muſt have intro- 
duced himſelf to the acquaintance of the 
public with the aukward air and diſ- 
tance of a ſtranger : but he now flatters 
himſelf, that they will look upon him 
as an old companion, ** e 
tion they are pleaſed with; and, as t 
2 be han 2 after this iz 
will nau, and then perhaps milz their 
uſual viſitor.” 4 
However this may be, the Authors 
of the Connoifſtur now think proper to 
cloſe the undertaking in which they 
dave been engaged for near three years 
paſt : and among their general thanks 
to the indulgent readers of their papers, 
they muſt include in a particular man- 
der their acknowledgments to thoſe, 


LURE IN THE SELF-SAME MOULD THEIR MINDS WERE CAST | 
TWINS IN AFFECTION, JUDGMENT, HUMOUR, TASTE. 


lie, peculiar to themſelves. Had theſe + 


7 


who have been pleaſed to appear in them' 
as writers. have, therefore, a 
the cloſe of their work, bro Mr.“ 
e Pg * on the ſcene 
t ike the dramatis perſinæ at 
ar e 
r and m corre- 
hore diſtinguiſhed his favours. by 
ſignatures G. K. and we are ſorry 


that he will not allow us to mention his 


name; ſince it would reflect as much 
credit on our work, as we are fure will 
redound to it from his contributions. 
To him we are proud to own ourſelves 
indebted for part of Ne xiv. and 


XV11; for the Letter, ſigne. Goliah 


Engliſh, in Ne x1x ; for a great part 
* 1 lone — 57 for the 

ters, ſi eginald Fitzworm, Mi- 
chael Krawbridge, Moſes . 
and Thom, Vainall, in Ne cn. vii. 
o xtu. and õð x ix. 


"The" next, in pricrity E time, le a 


tleman of Cambridge, who ſigned 


ely in my hands. But 
as I find my merits have been hitherto © 


. havi 
the Leiters in N$ XLVI. XL1X. and 
Lit. and af the Eſſays in.N* LxII. and 


* 


that he withdrew his aſhltance, after 
obliged us wich the beſt part of 


LX1V- Fore Wo ae | 
"The Letters in N* LXTII. XCv11L. 
II. aud xX. came from various 
hands, equally, unknown to us. The 
Imitation of Horace, in Ne x1, was 
written (as we are informed) by a gen- 
Aleman of Oxford: and from two gen · 
#lemen of Cambridge we received the 
Letter, figned W. Manly, in Ne Lxv. 
' gud another, ſie ned B. A. M Ne cvii. 
marks of favour, 


50 * by 
bappy in being able to 


though we ate not at liberty to intro- 
> = Ia to the — 2 of our 
readers From a friend engaged in the 
Law, we bad the firtt ſketches and moſt 
ftriking p: of N LXZV. bXXV HI. 
 I-XXXVIL. ctv. though it may be 
retted by the public, as well as our» 
ves, that his leiſure would not it 
him to put the finiſhing hand to them. 
From a friend, a gentleman of the 
Temple, we received N* CXL..Cx 

and*cx1ix. To a friend, a member 


. Trinity College, oy we are 
. Indebted for the Song in NA Lxxn. 
and the Verſes in 
CXXY.. and 
contributic . 


c xxXxXV. The 


had they been ſooner let into the cine, 
but as Mr, Town, like a great prince, 


cid not even make himſelf Knawn to 
thoſe about his perſon, till at laſt they 
diſguiſe, - | 5 5h 
There are lil! remaining two corre - 
- ts, who mult ſtand by. them- 

ſelves; as they have wrote to up, not in 
aun affumed. character, but in propria 

perſons. © The fir is no leſs à perſon. 
age than the great Oratar Henley, who 
ebliged us wi 
( | he other * 
who faxoured us with a Letter no. Jeſs 
igiual, in Na LxXx. we have reaſon 


_ © to believe, is a Methodiſt Teacher. and 


a mechanic; but we do not know either 
Kis name or his trade. 


' THE- cox Nolss EUR. 
diſeovery of Ourſelves, and to anſatt 


Spectator, it has been uſual for a bald 
ſtraugers, demand 
2 higheſt gratitude ; but we are n 
ky, 


whom we are proud to call friends, 


. effays, have been avncxed to different 


LXV1I. XC. to aim at 


lift of 
m ſuch capable friends 
would doubtleſs have been much larger, hi 
choſe 1 in order to avoid. 


themſelyes found him 6ut through his 


8 that truly original Let- 
ter, Felt T 


We po ede to the moſt important fu 


the often-repeated queſtion of Wh, 
© is Mr. Town?" it being the cuſtom far 
the periodical wxiters, at the ſame time 
that they fend the hawkers abroad with 
their laſt dying ſpeech like the malefac. 
tors, like them alſo to couple it with 2 
. general method of un. 
ravelling this my is by declari 

to m— the dis al . | 
ed to different papers, are, appropriated, 
For ever ſiuce the days of the xa ary 


2pital to ſtand like a ſentry, at the 
end af our ellays, to guard the author 
in ſecrecy: and it is commonly ſuppoſ. 
ed, that the writer, who ducs not ” 
to put his name to the work, has in this 
manner, like tlie painters and ſtatusrut 
ot old, at leaſt ſet his mark. But the 
Authors of the Connoifleur now cons. 
feſs, that the ſevtral letters, at firk 
pitched upon to bring up the xear of their 


papers, at random, and ſomet iu es omi. 
ted, on purpoſe to put the ſagaciott 
reader on a wroyg ſcent. Et is parti- 
cularly the intereſt of a writer, who 

ints bimſelf out week by week, to re- 
22 unknown, during the courſe of 
this piece-meal publication. The bk 
method, therefore, to prevent a diſco- 
very, is to make the road to it as intri- 
cate as poſſible; and, inftead of ſecming 
ing the reader entirely in 
mg out a kind of wap- 


5 letters that formed the name 
of TOWN, 
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poſe the name of TOWN, yet, by a 


iffexent signatures, affix, | 


Having thus declared Mr. Town to 
conliſt of two ſeparate individuals, it 
will perhaps be expected, that, like two 
tradeſmen, who have agreed to diſſolve 
their partnerſhip, we ſhould exactly ba- 
lance bur accounts, and aſſign to each 
his due parcel of the ſtock. But our 
accounts are of ſo intricate a nature, 
that it would be impoſſible for us to ad- 
juſt them in that manner. We have 
not only joined in the work taken alto- 

ther, but almoſt every ſingle paper is 
the joint product of both: and, as we 
have laboured equally in erecting the 
fabric, we cannot pretend, that any one 
particular part is the ſole workmanſhip 
of either. An hint has perhaps been 
ſtarted by one of us, improved by the 
other, and ſtill further heightened by an 
Happy coalition of ſentiment in both: 
As 2 is ſtruck out by a mutual colliſion 
of flint and ſteel. Sometimes, like 
Strada's lovers converſing with the ſym- 
pathetic needles, we have written papers 
together at fifty miles diſtance from each 
other: the firſt rough draught or looſe 
minutes of an eſſay have often travelled 
in the tage coach from town to country, 
and from country to town ; and we have 
2 waited for the poſt- man 
(whom we expected to bring us the pre- 
cious remainder of a Connoiſſeur) with 
the ſame anxiety, as we ſhould wait for 
the half of a bank note, without 'which 
the other half would be 6f no value. 
Theſe our joint labours, it may eaſily 
be imagined, would have ſoon broke off 
abruptly, if either had been too fondly 
attached to his own little conceits, or if 
we had converſe together with the jea- 
louſy of a rival, or the complaiſance of 
a formal acquaintance, who finiles at 
- every word that is ſaid by his compa- 

nion. Nor could this work have been 
ſo carried on, with ſo much chear 
; fulneſs and good humour on both ſides, 
if the Two had not been as cloſely unit- 
ed,” as the two Students, whom the 
ator mentions, as recorded by a 
erre Filius at Oxford to have had 
* but one mind, one purſe, one cham+ 
© ber, and one hat. | 

It has been often remarked, that the 
reader is very deſirous of picking up 
fome little particulars concerning the au- 
thor of the book which he is peruſing. 
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To gratify this paſſion; many litera 
anecdotes , been oubliſhed, and - 
account of their life, charaQer, and be- 
haviour, has been prefixed to the works 
of our moſt celebrated writers. Eſſayiſts 
are commonly expected to be their on 
Biographers: and perhaps our readers 
may require ſome further intelligence 
concerning the Authors of the Connoife - 
ſeur. But, as they have all along ap- 
peared as a ſort of Soſias in literature, 
they cannot now deſcribe themſelves any 

herwiſe, than as one and the ſame per- 
ſon; and can only fatisfy the curiofity 
of the public, by giving a ſhort account' 
of that reſpectable perſonage Mr. Town, 
conſidering him as of the plural, or ra- 
ther (according to the Grzcians) of the 
dual number. 

Mr. Town is a fair, black, middle- 
ſized, very ſhort man. He wears his 
own hair and a periwig. He is about 
thirty years of age, and not more than 
four and twenty. He is a Student of 
the Law, and a Bachelor of Phyſic. 
He was bred at the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford; where having taken no leſs than 
three degrees, he looks down on many 
learned profeſſors as his inferiors: yet, 
having been there but little longer t 
to take the firſt degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, -it has more than once happened, 
that the Cenſor-General of all . land 
has been reprimanded by the of 
his College, for gg to furniſh 
the uſual Eſſay, or 2 be the collegiate 
phraſe) the Theme of the week. 


This joint delcription of ourſelves  - - 


will, we hope, ſatisfy the reader, with - 
out any further information. For aur 
own parte, we cannot but be pleaſed with 
having raiſed this monument of our mu- 
tual friendſhip and eſteem; and if theſe 
eſſays ſhall continue to be read, now 
they will no longer make their appear- 
ance as the fugitive pieces of the week, 
we ſhall be happy in conſidering, that. 
we are mentioned at the ſame tune. We 
have all the while gone on, as it were, 
hand in hand t ther: and while we 
are both employed in furniſhing matter 
for the paper now before us, we cannot 
help ſmiling at our thus making our 


exit together, like the Two Kings of 
Brentford ſmelling at one 2 8 


W. 0. 
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